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Tomorrow 





Pump priming with armament... 
business setback ahead . . . prices 
. war picks up some speed. 








\ppreeiqenantel will provide the base for the 
1940 pump-priming program. 

idea of reviving lend-spend program as the 

xt recovery formula is talked down offi- 
cially. Determination instead is to capitalize 

, sentiment for national defense. 

Dollars for battleships and tanks and anti- 

craft guns and gunpowder will have much 

same economic effect as dollars for low- 

st housing and loans to business and loans 

+o farmers. The President is told that Con- 

cress will vote any funds he asks and that 
business will cheer, too. 

Present intention at the White House is to 
make relatively modest request for increases; 
to ask for about $1.9 billion for cash outlay 
next fiscal year against $1.45 billion this year. 
Probability is that a budget kept out of bal- 
ce to pay for arms will draw little criti- 
cism; that the pump can be primed in this 
manner without arousing taxpayers who ob- 

t to other forms of expenditure. 


an 


* *~ * 

Prospect of an early 1940 business set-back 
is influencing Government plans. 

Conflicting views are expressed by econ- 
omists of major Government departments, as 
follows: (1) that present industrial boom is 
based entirely on inventory accumulation and 
will crack up with a bang after the turn of 
the year; (2) that the boom does represent 
some inventory accumulation and will be fol- 
lowed by a moderate set-back rather than a 
crack-up. 

Weight of argument is on the side of those 
with the second view. Best appraisal is that 
istry’s index of production, now at 120, 
will average 120-125 for the fourth quarter; 
will fall back to 105-110 by March or April; 
| average 110-115 for 1940. 

Sustaining factors are continued large- 
scale Government spending; increasing arma- 
ment; a rising level of consumer income; ab- 
sence of sharply rising costs that would force 
a rapidly rising price level; probability of 
some war orders after the turn of the year. 


* * * 


Outlook for reversal of recovery trend is 
leading to renewed official attention to prices. 

Strong warnings are going out that price 
rises in basic industries will lead to possible 
Government control. It can be said that 
these warnings are for effect; that in reality 
officials are pleased with the attitude of lead- 
ers in many industries; that nothing drastic 
is planned if prices are held in restraint. 

Official view is that price advances are not 
justified while idle plant and idle man-power 
remain in industry, 


« ‘ * 


War is picking up some speed in the mil- 
‘tary and naval fields but still is heavily cen- 
tered in diplomacy. 

Turkish agreement with Britain and France 
‘o preserve the status quo in the Near East 
's@ major Allied victory, Germany will need 
) g0 slow in engaging her resources in the 
West until she can be sure of her position 
In the rear, 

Strong prospect is that fighting will not get 
under way on a vast scale in the West until 
diplomatic maneuvers are farther advanced. 


tr 


Without large-scale war in the West there 
will be few war orders—airplanes excluded— 
‘or American industries. Fact is that best 
Government information is that total exports 
Probably will decline over the next six 

ths; that controlled buying by Britain 
' France will result in sharp curtailment 
purchases of all but essential materials. 
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‘cea of a war boom in the months just ahead 
fan be dismissed. | 


* * * 


Arms embargo repeal still will face a hard 
sit in the House after passing the Senate. 
“uomarine sinking of British battleship is 
‘‘viving argument of experts over value of 
‘hese big ships on which the United States is 
vesting another $700 million. First Ger- 
man air attacks on naval vessels failed to dem- 
onstrate success. 
on 


"ar atmosphere in Washington is reced- 


“8 gradually into the background. 
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1,381, 400 Tons 


ER Si eer ET. 


Neutrality and Our Merchant Marine: 
How Cash-Carry Would Disrupt Shipping 


HE SEAFARER’S call of urgent distress— ¢ well as to its actual owners and operating 


the SOS—is now heard insistently in the 
national Capital. 

One hundred and twenty-two ocean-going 
dry-cargo vessels that fly the American flag are 
in danger of being beached by this country’s 
effort to stay out of war. Dry-cargo ships in- 
clude all except tankers. 

A modified “come and get it” neutrality pro- 
posal which, in effect, bars American vessels 
from Canada, Bermuda, Europe and the Medi- 
terranean—all belligerent ports above 39° lati- 
tude north—is now before the Senate. If it 
passes in its present form, fully 37 per cent of 
the American dry-cargo, ocean-going merchant 
marine will have to be tied up—driven from its 
routes for the duration of the war. 

This heutrality, even with an escape clause 
for “safe areas” such as the Pacific, South At- 
lantic, Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal, will 
sweep a large part of American shipping off the 
seas more effectively than the most relentless 
submarine campaign. 

The Administrations original draft, 
amended, would have banned American ships 
from all belligerent ports, even Australia. 
This would have affected 45 per cent of U. S. 
shipping. 


now 


SHIP LANES BARRED 


A total of 2,150,000 tons of dry-cargo ocean 
shipping now fly the Stars and Stripes. Under 
the proposed “ cash-and-carry law, only 
1,381,390 tons of this merchant fleet—63 per 
cent—could still sail the seas, unless new busi- 
ness were found on routes outside the danger 
zones. The pictogram above shows this graph- 
ically. 

By Act of Congress, 122 American merchant 
vessels would be taken out of service as follows: 





| 
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Forty-one from North Atlantic runs to Conti- 


nental Europe, the British Isles and Baltic- 
Scandinavian area; four from North Atlantic 
runs to the Mediterranean and Black Seas; 15 
from North Atlantic runs to Australia, India, 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf; four from At- 
lantic trips to Canada. 

On other sea lanes, six American vessels 
would be taken from South Atlantic runs to 
Continental Europe; 36 from Gulf runs to Eu- 
rope; 16 coastwise vessels from runs to Cana- 
dian Atlantic ports. 

A ship at sea is something like an army in 
the field. It cannot operate in merchant trade 
without a vast supporting network behind the 
lines: shipyards, exporting and importing firms, 
insurance companies, Government bureaus, 
allied industries. Loss of a ship means loss of 
business to these groups “behind the lines” as 


crew. 
LOSSES: ASHORE AND AFLOAT 


Thus Government officials, studying what it 
would mean to tie up 768,610 tons of shipping 
in order to stay out of war, reveal these “front 
effects: 

Shipping lines would immediately lose about 
$60 million gross revenue. This was their ap- 
proximate income last year from shipping that 
would be affected by strict cash and carry neu- 
trality. Trickling down through the nation’s 
economy, this $60 million was split up partly 
as follows: $8.5 million for wages; $5.2 million 
for American food, stores, supplies and main- 
tenance; $4.8 million for repairs in the United 
States; $3 million for insurance premiyms; $7 
for fuel and $8 million for such items as ter- 


line”’ 


minal services, stevedores, agents, brokerage, | 


tug boats and pilots. 
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Jobs of 7,000 seaman now working on vessels 
that would have to tie up would be endangered. 
Some of them would find similar work, but most 
of them would be thrown on the general em- 
ployment market. 

Behind the lines, several thousand stevedores, 
repair yard workers, ship chandlers and others 
would lose work. 

A Government investment of roughly $790 
million in mail and operating-differential sub- 
sidies to shipping lines would have to be written 
off. 

Value of the Maritime Commission’s ship- 
building program, which is giving steady ship- 
yard employment and may revitalize the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, would be jeopardized. 
The Goyernment and shipowners are investing 
$300 million in 129 new vessels, and they plan, 
in the next ten years, to build 500 new ships 
at a total cost of $1,250 million. 

Trained office corps of shipping companies 
would have to be cut, involving a pay roll 
amounting last year to about $4 million. In the 
process, offices would be closed, expert per- 
sonnel would be scattered, and carefully-built 
organizations probably would be disrupted. 


IDLE VESSELS COSTLY 


The cost of merely maintaining 122 idle 
vesels would run well above $5 million per year, 
while the cost of laying them up—packing 
machinery in oil, boxing furniture, storing 
equipment—cannot be estimated. 

Normal depreciation of laid-up ships would 
amount to more than $4 million a year, and un- 
der strict cash-and-carry there would be no 
revenue to offset this. 

In addition, mortgage payments on the ships 
affected would run approximately $3 million an- 
nually, of which more than half is owed to the 
United States Government. There would be no 
income to pay these charges, either. 

As first drafted by the Administration, the 
neutrality bill would have required a tie-up of 
45 per cent of ocean shipping, not 37 per cent 
as the present bill provides. Allowing unre- 
stricted shipping of all goods except war mate- 
rials in the Pacific means that the United States 
keeps the road open to strategie raw materials 
of the Far East such as tin, rubber, manganese 
and chromium. 

Little of this threatened 37 per cent of Amer- 
ican dry-cargo ocean shipping could be shifted 
to other trade routes, the Maritime Commission 
believes. 

It is against this background that shipowners 
sent an urgent SOS te Washington, 
but seem slated nevertheless to lose at least one 
third of normal ocean tonnage, even after com- 
promise. 
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he March of the News 


Easing the neutrality restrictions 
on shipping . . . Lindbergh on the 
submarines banned 





embargo 
from American waters. 











AR and neutrality were jumbled together 

during the week as developments here 
and abroad revealed difficulties attending 
both policies. 

Senators finally seemed to agree that ship- 
ping restrictions in the Pittman bill were too 
stiff a price to pay for keeping America out 
of war—and an unnecessary one. Result was 
a decision to bar American vessels only from 
European waters; to permit sailings to other 
parts of the world. 

Ths decision, however, failed to halt the 
debate over the wisdom of the present arms 
embargo. Victory for repeal was still prob- 
able, but margins narrowed. 


LINDBERGH CONTROVERSY 


Through this welter of talk came the voice 
of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, advocating an 
embargo on “offensive” weapons, unrestricted 
sale of “defensive” weapons, a shipping ban 
for war zones and strict cash sales. Lind- 
bergh critics centered attacks on the avi- 
ator’s opinion that the present European con- 
flict was the same balance of power story all 
over again; that America’s duty was to keep 
war away from this hemisphere, and that 
Canada jeopardized the hemisphere by fol- 
lowing her sovereign across the seas. 

To keep war, from the hemisphere Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took a decisive step when he 
closed American ports to belligerent- sub- 
marines and warned them way from terri- 
torial waters—which in this instance meant 
three miles off shore. 

Neutrality was even more difficult in Eu- 
rope. Scandinavian countries, conferring in 
Stockholm, decided they lacked power to en- 
force neutrality and therefore recommended 
a compromise for Finland in her negotiations 
with Russia on the theory that “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” 

Turkey became less a neutral and more a 
stumbling block to Germany when she -igned 
a mutual defense treaty with England and 
France. Under the compact, the Ottomans 
agree to aid their allies if war begins in the 
Mediterranean or threatens Greece or Rvu- 
mania. however, does not 
extend to action by Russia. 


The agreement 


What Russia will do remained a mystery, 
Conversations with both Finland and Turkey 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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E CAME ACROSS this old Chinese ’ ane 

inscription recently: “One hundred Industry S Own Controls Anti-War Sentiment 
rumors are not comparable to one look.” + ; > oes 

Washington, as you may have heard, ’ Vie ony 
is peculiarly susceptible to an odd ail- Army S Needs Ti To Ja an N li O | k la 

shee : oe . eee oh aS ae gi 
ment. We call it “rumoritis.” Sit for Pp P eutra ity ut 00 cam 
10 minutes in any official anteroom and tary 
ind begins to li d Real fact is tha icy-guidi : te 
the mind begins t go cap aor the P t policy guiding * years has been getting the best , give non-aggression pledges to 4 ing refueled and provisioned in with 
weight of rumors buzzing up from al] officials are pleased with the break from the White H ; : : iaied Uni 
ca adel ew $0 eel : ae - a . ‘ ‘ ite ouse more than thirty countries. American territorial waters. . 
sides. Stand for minutes at any offi- ay key industries have re- and Congress and that the Rus 
cial reception and soon the rumors are strained themselves from ad- Army will need to be heavily a. + SS of 
as plentiful as canapes. Vertly, Wash- vancing prices. Talk of new provided with funds if it is to be With funds allotted and hear- Some foreign affairs experts in —Wide World mat 
ington greens under its own rumers. Government controls is designed modernized. | ings scheduled through Decem- Washington are beginning to TWO FOR ONE? A 

We definitely dislike rumors. We to encourage a continued re- x * ber, TNEC is expecting to hold consider the Canadian question rg ae a of Massachusetts, Chair. in F 

scotch them on sight. By this time ru- straint as long as possible. Advice to the Japanese given by price hearings in January with more important than the sea keeps a sharp eye oe mip ~ Seenmnleten, Bul; 
" . “— » m a i) Oversy 

mors have learned to shun our office. If x * * American Ambassador Grew was | additional funds requested from question as a factor which might over a “two-ocean Navy” and a val re Pd port 

one does wander in by accident it col- Word has it that the White carefully prepared with State | Congress. lead to involvement of United one” program. gari 

lapses from astonishment. House is imptessed by what Department approval] and was a | - - * | tates in Europe’s war. —_— mort 

Suppose the reader says, How is “The looks like a crystallized senti- tip to Japan that she will need —— tet " 
United States News” published if ment in this country to keep out to mend her ways in China if she rivate e ectric utility executives Mecesgrauz rs euve 
it relies only upon authoritative, accu- of the European war. Some expects to get another trade SS Ee ee supply =e Real reason why the Navy bars weal 
rate information? Can you have “maga- hia elheidie atlas bed > agreement with the United demand, aetual and potential, and | visitors from its industrial plants ox f 
zine perspective” without rumors? pressed the opinion that the States to replace the one that ex- = ay © sapert Gepere U.S. | of Havyp day Hie peers te avere TH E BATTLESH | Pp. — 

ye Se American ni would divid pires in January oficials. The Federal Power | sabotage that might be inspired : ai e 

, ae eveee : Commissi i 9 ‘ei cues 

Let’s get down to cases—take this is- dee on ik tie ae en @ i 2 ssion has authority to or | by European conditions. In pre- ) poilt 
sue, for example: Russi 4G ota Inside sources relate that Leon | er temporary interconnections vious years Navy Day has meant ED 

; : ' ussia an ermany joined Henderson, SEC Commissioner | not only in event of war but an “open house” in all naval es- . song 

WORD FOR WORD: There is a build- forces. : ; : — Briti 
ing just a stone’s throw from the Whit si si and former TNEC Executive when a shortage is threatened; tablishments. a 

de Rasccng Bee ‘ Secretary, initiated the Presi- private industry prefers to act For years the controversy of a 
House called the Brookings Institution. Administration leaders are / . ' ] ] *e hac : , plane 
It is dedicated to facts, fi d . ae oe dent’s profiteering letter to | Voluntarily. ; baitleship vs. submarine and air. 

“yee 0 - Ss, figures an from confident that they have a TNEC. eet Best guessers say the special ses- lane” ha d is j ee 
ana _ of w og . the — majority of votes in the House at Decniiinas Maaneeile. techies | sion of Congress will not go Pp ; , s _e ... IS It to be 15 
machine » round. Last wee 2 a . to repeal the arms embargo. | | port, is taking much more of a | ome much before Thanksgiving decided in this war? tinue 
_ “rs sy a ng G. ape Survey showed a close division Behind President Roosevelt’s direct hand in the Navy's neu- | Day—Roosevelt style—Novem- _ and : 
made a highly significan : : : i S 
sane ve me pr stiles Posen and is leading to renewed pres- — shoulder attitude to coy | trality patrol activities than is | 23. ERE the United States Navy a private cor- -% 

, i i- | * j } ; ; 
and science. He took the problem of ri sure to assure repeal. ante from Berlin that he meds apparent to the public. Even | a poration, stock brokers probably would be : 
. p m of ris- xe * ate Europe’s war are many rea- Chief of N : High : eo handling rush orders this week from nervous tinue 
. P a a : aval Operations Stark igh expectations are maintain- 
ing prices, turned it inside out, made The Army wants a cool billion sons of state. Not the least is |; j; i vestors—orders both to sell and to buy Amet 
d e ver ‘ ; : ast 1S |) is reported to have been sur- ed by officials of the Chamber of Th Be a 
ozens of revelatory pronouncements; dollars to use in buying modern unwillingness to expose himself | ; : i ee Se eae Slee Seen hanes ant Hull 
important announcements. Without a on-call gl. ag an ; prised at suggestions made by Commeree of the United States submarines shot bombs and torpedoes at the pend 
semet fa a peragraph, we give you De 7 p . supplies in to such a tirade of satire and in- | _ the President with respect to the for the construction conference British vessels “Courageous”, “Royal Oak” and 
Moulton. “word for ret * a. Peas 8 ¥ order to be in shape to meet any vective from Chancellor Hitler Navy’s apparent inability either it has called for Nov. 16-17 to Re Duke”, psychological bombs and torpe: Chile 
’ ’ . event ity. . ’ | + ‘ oe urst in the Washingt "ters of } cal 
* * x er coool b ingame now 1s as greeted the President's pro- | to verify or to deny with cer- study suggestions for increased S. Navy. 5 SRT of ay 
30 S—SHIPPING: We decided there e Navy in recent posal last April that Germany | tainty reports of submarines be- | private investment in building. Not a few naval officers are reviving the gen- isphet 
has been entirely too much hearsay eration-old ward room fight of the battleship when 
about what will ha t h t versus the submarine and bombing plane 

, MAPPER 10 OF owe an So far, however, the stock of the battleship Ickes 
marine under rigid neutrality. So we S has wavered little since the German raid outpo: 
decided to get the facts. How did we go Presidents: the British Navy, as far as policy-making of- gees. 
about it? We went directly to responsi- ficers of the American Navy are concerned ae 
ble authorities on Capitol Hill. We went BF esa i prea en se oe leader 
<aeeineetents ablend cle: Caton ing their chins, wondering whether 
~ ne HE yn We = ties Navy should go ahead with plans to build ab to ass 
o maritime lea ers in Government. e } 600 million dollars’ worth of new battleship inevit: 
re rama poche Pie A STROKE FOR FINLAND AND BALTIC NEUTRALITY —— 
gram and story. , see apprepeintes fer. mestic 

*“ * * . “ 

THEN AND NOW: Going’through our WARN | NG TO HOSTI LE S B Big Money Invested CIO 

4 a » UW 
, . hs Au 

picture file we came across several pho- U S ae R E FUG E E PROBLEM in Battleships tl on 
tos of President Roosevelt taken when Also there is some doubt among a minority o! at : 
he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. RANKLIN ROOSEVELT started the week + officers about the value of the Navy's present pet 
" aa i Seger ng ; ig . " * placed the moral support of the United States investment in battleships. More than 262 million accept 
More than 20 years in a filing cabinet by performing one of the most ironic duties | behind the efforts of Norway, Sweden, Den Government dollars are now tied the fif the dis 
had given the photos a sort of “family ever asked of a President of the United States. | mark and Finland to maintain Baltic neuncaliey teen suaidadenind desatiennthie — de : 
” , , 7 b F ‘ . . “ Satta. eman 

album look. World War No. 1 was go- On Monday he signed this proclamation: The message to France was not to the French No older Navy officer believes that the Gove the c 
ing on then. This country was making “Whereas twenty-one year ago, on November seaman tos on Senn. Oe te 6 ficial ment should sell short on battleships. Insi ; e cor 

decisions with gun-like rapidity. Now 11, 1918, the nations then engaged in the World one : ‘ “ Poli h oo —— young officers are claiming, however, aoe 
World War No. 2 is going on. And new War agreed to an armistice terminating hos- cation to the Polish government sitting might be wise to build more light cruisers, de- which | 
decisions must be made. Can we us tilities: d in Paris, the President emphasized that the Stroyers, submarines, airplanes and_ torpedo descrik 
ain sieaiiemeen of Gh can Shee py alc eee American and Polish people share “devotion to boats, go eaay on the expensive battleships. For pany o 

e experiences of 25 years ago? Turn Whereas, in the tragic situation in which the cause of liberty,” the price of one modern battleship—almos! ; 
to Page 3 and see why 500 men are in the world finds itself today, with the destruc- | Playi a : aa eighty million dollars—the Navy could buy abou x 
a quandary, why it is difficult for them tive forces of war once again unleashed, it is ‘ ay . a prominent role in Executive activi- 300 battle planes, at least 20 submarines. pr! pected 
to apply 1914 experiences to 1939 de- appropriate for the people of the United States oes SREETONE 00 She war tt Warepe Was the eee. oy ee “manuenne” Gents. Hour 
elaiens. Mi gett -hpeanpint p cM " 7 tae For one thing, Mr. Roosevelt issued a procla- _ To this contention the Navy answers Andrev 

* o* x por mringgenond sore pe wa peste enol lie ~ mation banning belligerent submarines from ee aa — Po am Se Preside 
5 ° : : 7 : ; F oat and submarine are f 

SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE: There look forward even now to a time when a just = CarENOENE WEES SNS porte of the United equipment of a “poor man’s navy”? They Acure nated C 
isn’t any Chinese inscription necessary and enduring peace shall be established among tates. For another, the President continued largely in the German, Italian and Ru Success 
for the article on Page 7. The biggest all the peoples of the earth; GIVE © VARUD, HOR TEENENEIEN Comareen et ee ee Oe Se Clee oy SES NEES resigna 
question mark in the country today is “Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt cm eg — re one SHeeR Se tee —— iene 
whether or not an arms embargo will seals dilate asians icine: oft unmiiin rm ber-band fashion, maintaining that it depends All Powers Straining nounces 
work. We don’t attempt to answer it— hereby direct that on November 11, 1939, the | ee At Big Ship Programs ee 
but we do show just what has happened fl ; : : : —Wide World ‘ ~ s iad 

ag of the United States be displayed on all : \ ow Another war concern Ev — 
2 3 : 4 ae en Germany, Ital sia are straining 
to previous efforts at such controls since Gocecnaat telitinad, end f levies tee penehe ae bs yey nee ae | War Refugees: last week was the refugee now to build as eae Freestone “dl aay nan afe a 

ar-wearv , s : 4 e rm : " r , 3 a § S as can 4) 
nd my ao — “s — a of the United States to observe the day in signed to carry re cs Bs gl New Homes problem. At a White ford. Germany and Italy each have four batt 

ethene sais mie plowshares. schools and churches, or other suitable places, bolized by the mounted bombs at the left, will | for Millions House luncheon on Tues- abipe under construction and Russia is know" 
mo with appropriate ceremonies.” soon be starting out with five others on a good- : day the Chief Executive "ae ye gti “_o 

MILLION - DOLLAR DENT: And Ironic or not, sad or not, an armistice procla- will flight to Brazil. The orders for the flight received officers of the Intergovernmental Com- their beltieabty | sanedne “Th "taenad Bases 

; : : : . aft S rogr Jnited States | 
that, we might add, is a DENT, especi- mation was an appropriate beginning for the came from President Roosevelt. | mittee on Political Refugees, an organization forging ahead nae le Semehaanaen of stab 
ally when it has to do with taking sur- President's week, for the week, once again, was | of 32 nations formed at the suggestion of the battleships, Britain is building nine and Franc 
plus food commodities out of warehouses wrapped around war and (or) peace. pendence of each.” President a year and a half ago. Mr. Roosevelt four. In addition, bigger and bigger battles!ip" 
ant ampprng them inte grocers’ bags, The Chief Executive's | Mr. Kalinin replied, in part: “I consider it | placed in the laps of these present—Secretary Sta eyes Se ee tel te oh one on ~ 
Ever see one of the blue or orange sur- Finland’s F ‘ a. ves | e : ‘ : of State Hull, Under Secretary Well he Am- ates leading the size race with two 45,000-ton- 

inland’s Fate: activities were symbol appropriate to remind y, Mr, President, that y oe oe ners under construction 

plus food stamps? It happens to be a ; ee 1 Males er bassadors of France, Argentina and Brazil ions 

: ‘ The Promis f ized by the telegram the state independence the Finnish Republic a “ n razil, the Despite the assertions of younger, air-m "THE 
triple-threat Government player. The ] ' se 0 r 4 g s wok sounenioed to tn gt ppeypting sae Minister of the Netherlands, the Rt. Hon. Earl officers, the Navy has not changed its confidence? l an 
article on Page 9 tells about the five The Soviets 7 cables that dotted pectin ncanigaan ae : ng re at Winterton, Sir Herbert Emerson, Myron C. in the ability of a battleship to withstand 4 all its } 
months’ results, and then projects the and dashed their way, | , ane thet He | Tayler and James G. McDonald— bombardment. Deepwater officers point out ‘4! % 
program into the future back and forth, over the Atlantic. There were | S0Vereignty of Finlan guaranteed to it by | that the c ; : hips. cs the British Admiralty denies any apprec:2>° is 
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lagged, but from the Orient 
came rumors that Russian mili- 
tary experts were conferring 
with embattled Chinese. The 
United States also received a 
Russian offer to sell huge stores 
of manganese, a strategic war 





material. 

A Nazi putsch was thwarted 
in Hungary and the pro-German 
Bulgarian cabinet resigned. Re- 
ports were current that Bul- 
caria’s new policy would smile 
nore appealingly toward Russia. 

The week’s diplomatic man- 
euverings thus appeared to 
weaken the German Reich, but 
on the military front the Nazis 
scored. French forces retired 
closer to the Maginot line and 
poilus’ boots trudged off Ger- 
man soil. Three air raids on the 
British naval base at Scapa Flow 
cost Germany seven or eight air- 
planes, which she exchanged for 
damaging a cruiser and killing 
15 persons. Submarines con- 
tinued activity in British waters 
and sunk a number of merchant 
ships. 

United States attention con- 
tinued to concentrate on Latin 
America, and Secretary of State 
Hull announced plans to nego- 

7 tiate with Argentina, Venezuela, 
| Chile and Uruguay for recipro- 
cal trade pacts. 

Alaska also entered the hem- 
isphere development picture 

when Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes mentioned the northwest 
outpost as a haven for war refu- 

This suggestion followed 
from the President that 
leaders could well consider plans 
to assist the refugees that war 
inevitably creates. 

Closer to home was the do- 
mestic labor problem. In Detroit 
CIO members of the United 
Auto Workers union continued 
their strike against the Chrysler 
Corporation, which refused to 
accept State mediation. Nub of 

the dispute seemed to be a union 

demand for a stronger voice in 

the corporation's production pol- 

icies. The alleged “slow down” 

which precipitated the strike was 
described as sabotage by com- 
pany officials. 

In Washington the long-ex- 

pected resignation of Wage- 
Hour Administrator Elmer F. 
Andrews was accepted by the 
President, who expectedly desig- 
nated Col. Philip Fleming as his 
Successor. Unexpected were the 
resignations of two top Andrews 
assistants, one of whom an- 
nounced that Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins demanded his 
resignation, 
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IN WAR 





HOW WORLD REACTED IN 1914 AND TODAY 


WANTED: Public officials with war 
experience who do not put too much 
stock in previous war experience. 
Apply United States Government. 


F THE United States recruited its 
public officials through newspa- 
per want ads that is the kind of an- 
nouncement its personnel manager 
might be publishing. 
The five hundred top officials who 
run the United States between elec- 





Five hundred men in a 
quandary ... 1914 com- 
pared to 1939... Will 
U. S. follow pattern of the 
last war? 











tions—President, Congress, Cabinet 
members, Supreme Court justices, 
bureau chiefs, army and navy of- 
ficers—find themselves in the most 
unusual dilemma that ever con- 
fronted the directorship of a large 
nation. 

Almost every official in a top gov- 
erning position in Washington lived 
through the last war, some in prom- 
inent posts. They are experienced 
in war, as it was fought and as it 
affected neutrals in 1914. 


Strange as it may seem, however, | 


there is much doubt on how to use, 
how to evaluate the lessons of 1914 


in relation to the problems created | 


by the war of 1939. 

Experts find it simple enough to 
draw up a list of comparisons and 
contrasts between conditions today 
and conditions when Germany 


marched through Belgium twenty- 


five years ago. 


How to interpret and apply those | 


Similarities and dissimilarities is 
another matter. As Hugh Gibson, 
former U. S. Envoy to Belgium, 
Brazil, Poland, Switzerland and 
Luxembourg, remarked last week: 
There is “so little about which we 
are sure and so much about which 
we are doubtful. We don’t even know 
where the present war will be fought 
or how it will be fought”. 

The tools which officials must use 
to make their decisions—decisions 
that may affect every American 
citizen—are the economic, firancial 
and political facts of 1914’s war com- 
pared with 1939’s war. 

Here are some of these compari- 
sons and contrasts, together with 
factors that make it difficult for of- 
ficials to apply 1914's experience in 
making 1939’s decisions: 

Finance: America Now 

The Money Center 

1914:—When Sir Edward Grey saw 
lamps going out all over Europe in 
1914 London was the financial center 
of the world, confidence rested in a 
pound sterling that climbed to a 
value of seven dollars, despite war 
tremors. Gold streamed steadily from 
American banks to Paris and Lon- 
don. 

1939:—As the lamps go out in 1939, 
New York and Washington are the 
world financial centers, the pound 
has fallen far below par to four dol- 
lars, gold has been flooding into the 
United States at the unprecedented 
rate of two to three billion dollars a 
year and is still coming. 

THE FUTURE: On the surface, 
this would indicate that the United 
States is in a strong financial posi- 
tion. But war-wise officials are not 
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1914 Experiences vs. 1939 Decisions — | 








—Harris & Ewing 


THEN (above) Franklin Delano Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary 

of Navy (shown with the then Secretary of Navy Josephus Daniels) 

learned how to meet wartime conditions never before experienced 
by this country. 


NOW (below) Franklin Delano Roosevelt as President (shown 

with Postmaster General Farley) must learn how to translate those 

experiences of 25 years ago into decisions never before faced by 
this country. 








so sure. Every nation in the world 
is on a paper currency standard, the 


old gold standard exists only in text | 
books, and the gold itself—formerly | 


a bulwark of the world’s currencies— 
is being bought and buried in the 
ground by the United States Treas- 
ury. The Treasury now holds al- 
most 60 per cent of the world’s gold, 
about 17 billion dollars of it. 

What officials are asking them- 
selves is: What use can ever be made 
of all the gold without practically 
giving it away? It costs America $35 
an ounce, 


Budgets: World Conception 


Of National Debt Changed 


1914:—When the world of 1914 
went to war, few nations were deeply 
in debt, the United- States did not 
even have a central banking system 
and its total Federal debt was only 
$1,193,000,000 while Federal spending 
was Only $7.17 per capita. Currencies 
were not managed; they managed 
themselves. 

1939:—Today debt burdens every 
leading nation, currencies cry for 
and get strong management, the 
United States Federal debt, includ- 
ing guaranteed obligations, exceeds 
$46,000,000,000 and Federal money is 
spent annualy at the rate of $75 


| per capita. The World War added 
25 billion dollars to America’s na- 
tional debt. Depression without war 


has increased United States debt 30 | 


billion dollars. The Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Banks centralize 
control of Government and private 
credits. 

THE FUTURE:—A quarter century 
ago such piles of Federal I. O. U.’s 
would have horrified economists. 
Nowadays, however, many Officials 
doubt whether 1914 conceptions of 
debt can be applied to a 1939 world 
Debt today is what 2 Government 
cares to make it. Germany has kept 
its economic machine running on 
next to no credit at all, while the 
English people seem to be able to 
absorb astronomical tax burdens 
Further, United States Government 
bonds are considered to be among 
the world’s soundest investments, in 
spite of the size of our national debt 
Top officials argue now that debt 
is necessary, that the country’s trade 
and industry needs the stimulus of 
expanding spending by the Federal 
Government. 


Securities: War Brings 
No Collapse in Stocks 


1914:—Investors of 1914, unused to 
a World War, were panicky. Stocks 


BEHIND THE LAG 
IN WAR ACTIVITY 


+ 


YEVEN weeks after the first World 

War began, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary of 
Navy recognized with millions of 
others that a gigantic blood bath 
was in progress. 

Seven weeks after the 
World War began, Franklin 
Roosevelt as President is 
watching another gigantic conflict 
which has yet to find war, modern 
and terrible, unleashed in earnest. 

From his own experiences, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may well ponder the 
developments yet to come. From 
their own experience during the last 
upheaval, millions of Americans are 
wondering whether this war isn’t 
still being fought in council cham- 
bers instead of front-line trenches. 

In comparison to the indecisive 
results along the front lines and on 
the sea lanes in 1939, history records 
the Germans as in control of most of 
Belgium, deep into French territory, 
with the Allies making a desperate 
stand at the Marne a few weeks 
after war had opened in 1914. 

But 1914 1s not 1939, as President 


second 
Delano 
eagerly 


Roosevelt and his defense experts 
realize. As capable observers have 
pointed out, the Allies apparently 


are determined to exhaust all meas- 
ures designed to Ger- 
many economically, before vast mili- 
tary machines are timed for “zero” 
hours 

In 1939 enemy nations are unable 


“strangle” 


actually to get at each other. Both | there will be a real 


the Allies and Germany realize that 
enormous casualty lists would be the 
result of trying to breach either the 
Westwall or the Maginot line. 

Two days after Germany declared 
war on France in 1914, Liege in Bel- 
gium was bombarded by the Kaiser’s 
field-gray-uniformed troops. But 
in 1939, Germany has not violated 
Belgian neutrality. In 1914 Germany 


| was fighting a war on two fronts. 


Land artillery blasted a rising cres- 
cendo. In 1939 enemy nations are 
unable to get each other’s range. 
On the Western 
nations line the 


front, neutral 
northern corridor, 
steel and cement line a corridor of 
relative quiet between France and 
Germany for a distance equal to 
that between New York City and 
Washington. On the southern rim 
of the western front stands another 
bloc of neutrals. 

An added sedative to shot and 
Shell is the complex Balkan situa- 
tion, where nations such as Ruman- 
ia, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria main- 
tain a protective pendulum swing be- 
tween opposing combatants. 

Communiques 





once again report 
“all quiet on the western front”. But 
this may be only the prelude to wai 
heretofore unknown, in which er 
fleets of bombers will make “cour- 
tesy calls” and in which submarine 
warfare will be intensified. 
But until such things occur, mil- 
lions of people may he wondering if 
war, 


+ tumbled 


so fast in July, 1914, that 
the Stock Exchange closed, reopen- | 
ing only in December. Thereafter 
stock prices, especially prices of 
“war babies”, rose rapidly and main- 
tained high levels until the United 
States entered the war, except for 
a brief 1915-16 relapse. 
1939:—Investors of 1939 have prof- 
ited from the experience of the pre- 
vious generation. This time, though | 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- | 
Sion was ready with thick cushions 
in case of a stock market collapse, | 
no cushions were needed. The panic 
Stage of 1914 did not occur in 1939. | 
Instead, stock prices, “war babies” | 
especially, staged a sensational rally. 

THE FUTURE: Seemingly, this | 
would mean that prices in this coun- 
try’s securities markets are secure, | 
for some time to come. Officials, ex- 
perienced in the last war, are not 
certain of this, however. They know 
that Great Britain has at least one 
billion dollars in liquid American 
securities that have not been put on 
the market. 

During the last war Britain un- 
loaded three billion dollars in Amer- 
ican securities to pay war bills, but 
this time Britain intends to nation- 
alize overseas investments of her 
citizens and sell them only in the 
most extreme emergency. 





Prices: Commodities Now 
At New Selling Levels 
1914:—An incident at Sarajevo 
found an America where most fac- 
tories were busy, most able-bodied 
men worked, most available credit 
was in use. Consequently, when war 
orders arrived production quickened 
to handle them, prices remained 
Steady for a while. By 1916, how- 
ever, it became difficult to expand 
production much more and prices 
began a sharp rise. Retailers did 
not scramble for supplies until 1916. 
1939:—An incident at Danzig this 
year found an America where many 
factories are idle, some ten million 
workers have no work, banks are 
gorged with unused credit supplies. 
Nevertheless, retailers remembering | 
the war of 1914 began a sudden 
scramble for supplies the day war of 
1939 began. Commodity prices spurt- 
ed to new levels, producers soon be- 


gan to talk of shortages in some 
lines. 
THE FUTURE:—On this basis, 


many economists are now predicting | 
that prices will drop early in 1940. 
But that prediction is based on ex- 
perience. The unpredictable factor 
in these calculations is what de- 
mands for war necessities may come 
from Europe. When the Neutrality 
Act is revised the Allies may place 
huge war orders in this country that 
would sustain production and prices. 
On the other hand, they may direct 
their buying largely to British and 
French colonies, or the war may 
continue to be a war with few bat- 
tles, an inexpensive war as wars go. 


Foreign Trade: Tariffs, 


Bans, Quotas Now in Force 


1914:—Trade knew no _ national 
boundaries in 1914 as it knows today. 
Great Britain, world’s largest trad- 
ing nation, was largely on a free | 
trade basis. There were few barriers | 
that goods had to hurdle in going 
from one country to another. Pay- | 
ments were readily made, tariffs 
were low. In addition, the nations 
of the world needed each other’s 
products and the Allies, in particu- 
lar, needed American products. 

1939:—Today trade is to a great 
degree a prisoner inside national 
boundaries, allowed to cross borders 
only under strict surveillance. Great 
Britain has imposed import and 
export quotas and bans on a long 
list of goods, following a practice 
that Germany has followed for six | 
years. Most of the world’s nations, 
except the United States and some 
small countries, control exports and 
imports, trying to balance them | 
evenly. Many countries fully con- 
trol foreign payments. 

Furthermore, the warring nations 
have tried desperately to be self-suf- 
ficient as far as possible. All have 
large stocks of strategic materials 
and great Britain may not need to 
replenish these stocks for many 
months 

THE FUTURE:—A warwise econ- 
omist might predict, on the basis of 
this, that the United States will 
suffer severe cuts in export trade. 
Many Washington officials are now 
of this opinion. But on the other | 
land, possibilities are 
een in South America. 

Also, if war on a 
begins in Europe, military experts 
believe it will consume record 
quantities of manufactures and raw 
materials, creating a great demand 
for American exports 

Experience in 1914’s war stands a 
public official in good stead these 
day But is becoming more and 
more that remembrance of 
must be tempered with a 
great deal of humility in the face of 
an unpredictable future. 
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PITTSBURGH LAD 


started out with $8 and thumbed his way a cool 2,000 
miles to see the Frisco Exposition. Outside the entrance 
gates there he hesitated, cogitated and decided he 
needed what money he had left for food on the return 
trip. So he gave up the idea of seeing the Fair and 
headed for home. We suspect his trip was a Corrigan 
and what he really meant to head for was the Flushing 
Meadows and Whalen’s playground. 





MAYOR APPEALED TO THE CITIZENRY 


down in Columbia, S. C., to cooperate in an anti-noise 
campaign by reporting nocturnal horn-tooting to the 


authorities. Their civic pride deeply touched, Colum- 
bians responded nobly and phone calls poured in to the 
mayor informing him of every illegal blast of an auto 
horn. Unfortunately, the phone calls were nocturnal, 
too, An eye for an eye... and or perhaps an ear for 
an ear, 


+++PETROLEUM INDUSTRY WORKER IS SAFER when he’s 
at work than he is off duty . . . 28 per cent safer, according 
to figures released by the American Petroleum Institute. 
These figures are not happen-chance . . . they show the re- 
sults of the constant efforts put forth by the major oil com- 
panies to translate “Safety First!” from a slogan to a real- 
ity. An excellent case in point is the cooperation of the 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.) subsidiaries with govern- 
mental agencies in safety education for its employees as 
well as a heavy but worthwhile investment in foolproof 
safety devices for all machinery in its refineries and allied 
plants. 


+++THERE'S A CAFE IN PARIS, says a popular legend, where 
if you sit long enough you will see everyone you know. That 
also applies, although in a smaller degree, to a Milwaukee filling 
station where a westbound party of four and an eastbound quar- 
tet stopped in simultaneously for gas and oil. It developed that 
party No, 1 was en route from Minneapolis to Detroit to visit 
party No. 2, and vice versa, Where they went from there our 
man didn’t say. Maybe to visit mutual friends, whom they met 
. . +» But let’s stop right there. 


+++ HITCH-HIKERS’ HORIZONS are widening and the thumb 
brigade will be able to really go far in their profession when, 
and if, a proposed highway running from the Patagonian 
tip of Argentina up to Seward, Alaska, ever becomes a real- 
ity. Let’s not stop there, for a rider is attached to the 
scheme to provide for a possible vehicular tunnel from 
Alaska under the Bering Strait to Siberia and . . . Bingo! 
You're in Paris! All Mr. & Mrs. Motorist needs is a few 
bucks to buy gasoline and a fortune to spend on gasoline 
taxes. Care to join us, SENATOR ... and share the ex- 
penses? 


+++ PSYCHIC FELINE was riding the last mile to the Philadelphia 
city pound with her two kittens. Somehow she sensed the im- 
pending danger and took drastic steps to sidestep it. Without 
warning, she jumped into the driver’s face, confusing him and 
causing the car to come to a sudden stop. Seizing opportunity 
by the forelock and her kittens by their napes, mama fled with 
them and cheated the city pound out of 27 (count ’em) lives. 








BEING A GOOD SAMARITAN 


+ ++ isn’t always what it’s cracked up to be. For example, a Warren, 
Ind., driver saw another car hit a soft shoulder and slide into a 
ditch. He drove into the nearest town, brought back the mar- 
shal, and hitting the same soft shoulder, his car popped into the 
same ditch to keep the other fellow company. In New York 
City, another samaritan parked his car to turn in an alarm for a 
fire he observed. His reward was a summons for illegal parking. 
And after all we learned in the Boy Scouts, too. 


+44 MORTALITY OF CAR MANUFACTURERS was terrific be- 
tween 1838, when the first car propelled by an internal com- 
bustion engine appeared in France, and 1909. Of the 4,000 
names of automobiles up to the present day, 3,200 saw the 
light of day in that prolific period . a seant handful 
survived to reach this streamlined era. The years 1905 and 
1906 were truly a boom era. You paid your money and took 
your choice of 700 makes. All sorts of factories were being 
turned over to automobile production at that time. Makers 
of bicycles, guns, sewing machines, telephones and type- 
writers got the car-bug. One manufacturer even changed 
his bird-cage factory into an automobile plant. Yes, we 
have a picture of Uncle Fred in one of those. He always 
did love to whistle. 


+++ ROADSIDE BEANERIES want business, so many of 
them design their establishments to attract the eyes of 
passing motorists. We've seen many unusual architec- 
tural stunts and like to hear of new ones. Tops for at- 
tention-getting is the dining room that appears to be 
a house with an airplane half crashed through the 
roof. Curiosity, besides killing cats, brings a good deal 
of business to the enterprising owner. There are so 
many of these “lures” along the nation’s highways that 
nobody could expect to see them all personally. That’s 
why we ask you to drop a line or two to Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, and describe some of the “ar- 
tistic” dining emporiums you've run across ia your 
travels about the land. 
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Vice Admiral 
William L. Rodgers 


United States Navy, Retired; 
Former Commander in Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet, and Former Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, 
General Board of the Navy, 


answers: 


HE object of navies in all times 

when at war has been to pro- 
tect their own commerce and that 
of their allies and interrupt that of 
their enemy. The spectacular bat- 
tles of great fleets which fill the 
pages of history were to clear the 
way for their own cruisers and raid- 
ers to patrol the seas, to the exclu- 
sion, so far as possible, of hostile 
raiders. 

Since our Civil War, our country’s 
commerce has been carried largely 
in English bottoms, and to that ex- 
tent has been protected by the Eng- 
lish Navy. Whatever the result of 
the present war, we shall probably 
have to rely more fully than we have 
done on our own Navy and our own 
Merchant Fleet. 

The centers of military and naval 
power are in Europe and the Far 
East. We cannot thoroughly guar- 
antee our commerce in those re- 
gions from which only it can be 
seriously attacked. The economic 


prosperity of the country depends | 


largely on our imports and exports, 
and we obtain most of the raw ma- 
terials esseniial to our industries 
from the South. 


Army and Air Force 


The strength of our Navy should 
be such that no enemy can chal- 
lenge it anywhere in the Americas. 
At present, the Navy seems large 
enough. Should it be that England 
loses the war, probably it would be 
wise to increase our Navy. 

As for the Army, I shall not go 
further than to say that it should 
be strong enough to protect the 
fixed policies of the United States, 
including the Monroe Doctrine. 

As for the Air Force, we are for- 
tunate that aviation is an auxiliary 
both of the Army and Navy, just as 
cavalry and engineers are auxiliaries 
of the whole Army and _ torpedo 
craft and submarines are auxiliaries 
of the fleet. In some countries, as 
in England, the Air Force has been 
an independent arm, but it has not 
worked well and the British Navy 
now rejoices that it has complete 
control of its Air Force. 

An independent Air Force is such 
in name only; for it must leave and 
return to its own fortified and gar- 
risoned base or its parent ship of 
the Navy. If an air force is to be 
truly independent, it must control 
the garrison of its base and that 
seems an absurdity. 

So the size of the Naval and the 
Army Air Forces should be deter- 
mined by the requirements of the 
service to which each belongs. 


Vice Admiral 
H. P. Huse 


United States Navy, Retired; In 
Command, U. S. Naval Forces in 
European Waters, 1920; Former 
Member, General Board of the 
Navy, 








answers: 
HE following recommendations 
are based on a study of the 


strategy of the defense of the United 
States extending over many years: 

1. A Fleet in the Atlantic and a 
Fleet in the Pacific competent inde- 
pendently of carrying out the policy 
of the United States in those waters. 

2. The establishment of a Naval 
station at Hawaii capable of main- 
taining, docking, and repairing the 
Pacific Fleet. This base should be 
defended by suitable guns and for- 
tifications and a military force of 
25,000 men so as to render it practi- 
cally impregnable. 

3. The acquisition 
Britain of the island of Bermuda 
and the establishment there of a 
Naval station corresponding to the: 
Naval station proposed for Hawaii. 

In making these recommenda- 
tions, it is assumed that suitable 
provision has already been made 
for the defense of the Panama Canal 
and for the maintenance of our 
home Nava! stations. 

The establishment in wartimes of 
a neutral zone around this conti- 
nent is another problem. In view 
of the newly developed dangers to 
neutral shipping, much can be said 
in favor cf this. Perhaps raiders, 
including submarines, showing false 
colors or no colors, should be treated 
as pirates or public enemies That 
would help! 

The defense of 


from Great 


the Philippines and 
a surrender of our neutral rights 
on the seas in time of war are too 


big Subjects to be considered here. 





Harris 


& Ewing 
RODGERS 


VICE ADMIRAL 


| Rep. William D. 
Byron 


Democrat, Maryland; 
Member, House Committee 
On Military Affairs, 


answers: 


N MY judgment mili- 

tary forces should be increased 
until they are brought to a size ade- 
quate not only to defend the United 
States from attack by any other 
nation, but to protect interna- 
tional rights and privileges from 





our entire 


its 


| dictation or domination of any for- 


| if our Army, 


eign power. 

I believe we can keep out of war 
Navy and Air Force 
are of sufficient size effectively to 
back up resistance to such dictation, 
because then no foreign power 
would dare threaten or attempt it. 

If, in 1917, the United States had 
not been in such a state of military 
unpreparedness, but had teen ade- 
quately armed for the protection of 
its merchant marine, it is doubtful if 
Germany would have resorted to the 
unrestricted sinking of American 
merchant ships, a policy which 
forced us into the World War. 


Rep. Charles I. Faddis 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 


Member, House Military Affairs 
Committee 


answers: 
N THE light of recent world events, 
it should be apparent to anyone 
that, if we are to remain a first rate 
power, we must have an army and 
a navy of sufficient size to protect, 
within a reasonable time, our na- 
tional interests as they may, from 
time to time, appear. If we are to 
remain a first rate power, we must 
protect our trade in the markets of 
the world. 

The uninformed or the demagogue 
may cry out of “Dollar Diplomacy”, 
but anyone who is at all practical 
knows full well we are a commercial 
nation, and the commerce of this 
nation is the commerce of the 
nations, but first of all that of those 
who labor in the mines, in the mills, 
or on the farms. If our commerce 
is ever restricted in the markets of 
the world, the standard of living in 
this nation will fall drastically, and 
those who will feel this drop first 
and the most severely will be the 
laboring class. 


, 
all 


Background For Defense 
Since 
neither 
Maintain an 
to cope with 


we are a democracy it is 
possible, nor desirable, 
rmy of sufficient size 

any contemplated 
serious emergency. An army can be 
brought, into being in a compara- 
tively short space of time, provided 
we have the necessary cadres upon 


to 


which to build and with which to 
train the necessary increment, and 
either sufficient material or the ca- 
pacity to promptly produce the 
same. In my opinion a Regular 
Army of 250,000 men with 16,000 
officers, an Officers Reserve Corps of 


200,000, an enlisted Reserve 
109,000 and our 
Guard should be sufficient. 

I believe an Army Air Corps of 
6,000 to 6,300 planes is as large as we 
can maintain without being 
heavy with planes. It is my belief 
that nothing has developed in mod- 
ern warfare which can in any way 
change the status of the airplane in 
either the Army of the Navy to any 
other than an auxiliary to the 
infantry on the land or the battle- 
ship on the water. 

We nust have a navy of sufficient 


Corps of 


present National 


too 


size at all times to care for our na- 
tional interests in accordance with 
whatever our national policy dic- 


tates. A ravy cannot be constructed 


for any particular occasion, but must 
be carried on hand at all times. If 
We have a large navy an do not 
need it, of course it is expensive 
though as a matter of fact. the WOrKk 
of construction, the materials. 

provisions and necessary upplies 
come mainly from American mar- 


} ; 
) kets and the personnel from our 


the Week: 
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and peace. 


situation?” 





Today the country is debating the question of how best 
to avoid entanglement in foreign wars. 
ground looms the insistent question of defense—of the ex- 
tent to which the country should arm to insure its safety 


To obtain a consensus on this problem The United States 
Neus asked leaders in Congress, former ranking officers of 
national defense agencies and leaders of groups interested 
in defense policies, this question: 

“What do you think should be the size of the Ameri- 
can Army, Navy and air force in view of today’s world 


Answers were printed in the issues of Oct. 9 and Oct. 16. 
Additional answers appear herewith. 


And in the back- 








own over-supplied labor 
The actual cost is questionable. If 
we need a navy and have not built 
it, the lack may very well be dis- 
astrous in the loss of markets, na- 
ional privileges or indeed, national 
identity. ° 
Since mechanical advancement 
has made such rapid strides, bottle- 
necks in warfare have become in- 
creasingly vulnerable. The Panama 
Canal is a bottle-neck. Let us not 
be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity by the belief that it doubles 
the effectiveness of our navy. 
Speed and modern weapons when 
directed against such a bottle-neck 
may very well reduce the effective- 
ness of our navy by a half. 


Maj. Gen. George 
B. Duncan 


United States Army, Retired; For- | 
mer Commander 7th Corps Area, 


Omaha, 


answers: 

AM of the opinion that the Army 
| should be brought up to the 
strength authorized by law. It takes 
time to train men for battle. It took 
the First Division eleven months in 
France, and this included front line 


service, before they were developed 


into an attack division. 

There should be a continuous in- 
crease in the Navy and Air Force, as 
they are our first line of defense, I 
am unable to offer specific figures 
as the increases I would accept, and 
our people should accept, as finai, 
the recommendations of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and the Chief of 
Operations of the Navy, based as 
they would be upon knowledge of 
facts. Their high patriotism, integ- 
rity and fine discriminating judg- 
ment with good common sense is a 


guarantee of the correctness of their | 


estimates. 
(General Duncan commanded the 
First Brigade of the First Division, 


American Expeditionary Forces, in | Future wars wall be won by machin- 
the World War.) ery. Research and experimentation 
TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


markets. + 


Senator E. C. Johnson 
Democrat, Colorado; Member, 
Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

answers: 
AM a pacifist; 


but a realistic pacifist. 
In keeping with that philosophy, I 


not an idealistic, 


The United States News — 





Democrat, Virginia; Member, 
House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs; with Air Service, Marine 
Corps, 1918-1919, 


answers: 
] FEEL that we should have a 
standing Army of not less than 


300,000 men and that this trained 
force should be supplemented with 
a National Guard adequately trained 
and adequately equipped. Our pres- 
ent Army is not only deficient in size 
but it is utterly deficient in equip- 
ment. 

The coast defenses of the country 


} should be materially strengthened. 


favor an Army, Navy and Air Corps | 


second to none. I want my country 
to be first in knowledge of the 
science of war and in the facilities 
and implements for carrying on a 





—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR E. C. JOHNSON 





| defensive war which will absolutely 

| insure us against invasion. 

| The size of our armaments must 
be determined by what the other 

| powers do in the way of armaments. 

Self-preservation and the compelling 


responsibility of leadership in the 
Western Hemisphere defense de- 
mand that we rank number one 
among the world powers in defen- 


sive equipment and 
operate that equipment. 

Our fighting equipment should be 
modernized) and mechanized and 
manned to the superlative degree. 





| Air Service. 


technicians to 





An Air Force such as contemplated 
in the legislation of the 76th Con- 
gress is, I believe, adequate. There 
is no doubt as to the great value of 
this arm of our national defense. 
However, there is a tendency on the 
part of the country to over-empha- 
size it. 
to assume 
tions in the air will compensate us 
for inadequacies elsewhere. 

Tne naval forces of the United 
States are, I believe, in excellent con- 
dition. The addition of the capital 
ships and other ships now building 
will give us a very powerful fleet 


Our older battleships should be mod- | 


ernized, not retired from the line but 
retained for service. 


It is particularly dangerous | 
that adequate prepara- | 


We are in need of auxiliaries to | 
properly supplement the function of | 


the fleet and we are badly in need 
of additional air bases for the Naval 
Our present bases, 
though well located, are not large 
enough to serve the purposes for 
which they are intended. 


must go forward with a deadly de- 
termination so that no new fighting 
apparatus technique or implement 
shall escape our scientists studying 
war. 

Soldiers these days must be tech- 
nicians in the operation of power 
machinery. It takes time to develop 
such experts. The country boy with 


his ruddy cheeks armed with a mus- | 


ket and courage to face a buzzsaw 
is no measurement of fighting 
Strength any more. 
tomorrow must know how to operate 


l" Rep.C. W. Darden, Jr.* 


| 
} 
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MAJOR GENERAL RIVERS 





Otis N. Brown 


Greensboro, N. C.; Commander in 
Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, 


answers: 


*ONSIDERING the possibilities in- 
C cidental to power politics, our 
country, in my opinion, should: 

Immediately construct and main- 
tain a “top-notch” two-ocean navy, 
capable of defending our shores, and, 
in cooperation with other American 


—— | 





TO WHAT STRENGTH SHOULD AMERICA 
TODAY INCREASE ITS ARMED FORCES? 


* Maj. Gen. William 


countries, the shores of the Amer- | 


icas, against any conceivable aggres- 
sive force; 

Develop and maintain a _ highly 
mechanized and motorized small 
standing army, supplemented by a 
90 day reserve of up-to-date muni- 
tions and material, quickly expand- 
able on the basis of adequate effi- 
ciently trained Reserves, Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps units in al! 
public colleges, Citizens Military 
Training Corps in each Corps area, 
and an enlarged efficient National 
Guard; 


Needs of Air Forces 
Build and keep up to authorized 
strength a scientifically modernized 


| Air Corps, supplemented by an in- 


The soldier of | 


a war machine, and that is a career | 


job and a minute man, however pic- 


turesque and commendable, cannot | 


fill it. 

In the World War we furnished 
magnificent man power and borrowed 
all of our fighting apparatus from 
the hard-pressed French and Brit- 
ish. That was disgraceful then and 
the difficulty has not been com- 
pletely remedied yet. 

Industrial preparedness is Amer- 
weakness. Industrial mobili- 
zation On a peace-time basis ready 
to move into a war-time basis is the 
great need of the hour. The po- 
tential production of arms, muni- 
tions and implements of war is a de- 
pendable yardstick of the state of 
our preparedness. 


ica’s 


creasing reserve of trained pilégs; 
and, 
Tremendously increase its supply 


| 


C. Rivers 


United States Army, Retired: 
Former Army Inspector General, 


answers: 
HE size of our Army, Navy and 
Air Forces depends upon the 
policy of the United States, in its 
determination to augment its mili- 
tary arms. My hope is that our pol- 
icy is, in general, one of defense, and 
that it does not contemplate the 
formation of great mass land forces 

for any purpose. 

First, our security demands that 
the American Fleet shall contro] the 
sea-communications which lead tw 
our shores and to the Panama Canal 
regions. In order to contro] the sea- 
communications, the Fleet must 
have the greatest freedom of move- 
ment. This means the Fleet must 
not be required to undertake the de- 
fense of our harbors in continenta! 
United States; the Fleet must fee] 
that its bases are secure. 


Harbor Defenses Needed 


It is evident, therefore, that a 
primary task is that we must look 
to our harbor defense. I recollect 
that last winter the head of the 
Army War Plans Division said to the 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
“The harbor defense projects for the 
United States represent the mini- 
mum requirements for reasonable 
defense against overseas attack.” I 
should say that our continental] har- 
bor defenses certainly must be 
stronger than that; that they must 
be planned and constructed for de- 
fense against a major attack—as is 
the case at the Canal and at 
Hawaii. 

The defense program now under 
way appears to be a very sound one 
—a Fleet and an Air Force as large 
as those of any other nation, the 
Army and the National Guard to be 
gradually brought during the emer- 
gency toward the 280,000 and 400,000 
respectively, maximum authorized 
by the National Defense Act. 

An immediate and essential task 
is to take steps for fully equipping 
our Army divisions—remedying the 
shortages in important equipment 
for modern war which Lieutenant 


| General Drum spoke of at Plattsburg, 


and placement of mobile coast artil- | 


lery and anti-aircraft guns along 
our vulnerable coasts and coast 
cities. 

Such national defense develop- 
ment, accompanied by the peace- 
time enactment of laws to equalize 
the burdens of war by taking out 
its profits by steeply graduated per- 
sonal and corporation income taxes, 
and by adequate provision for all 
disabled veterans, and the depend- 
ents of all deceased veterans, of al! 
wars, past and future, thus guaran- 
teeing the enthusiastic cooperation 
of all citizens, would, I feel confi- 
dent, not only discourage, but repel, 
any possible aggressive war against 


} any part of the Western Hemisphere. 


Ihe World Waa 2 TWO NAVIES FOR TWO OCEANS? 


Mecwnsaraua x 


iene an Admiral looks at the map 
of the world he sees not con- 
tinents but five oceans dotted with 
island and mainland ports. 

When an American Admiral looks 
at the map of the world he sees all 
five of those oceans under the con- 
trol of the American, the British or 
the Japanese navy. Only smaller 
tributary seas are under 
Italian, German or Russian control. 

With Great Britain at war 





U.S. defense job through 
Navy eyes... two fleets? 
... behind the chess game 


of ocean power. 











Europe and Japan at war in China, 


a larger measure of sea power is 
inherited for the time being by the 
United States. Also, a greater re- 


sponsibility falls on the shoulders of 
American admirals. 

The result is that the United 
States Navy now plays a larger role 
in world naval power strategy than 
ever in ils peace-time history. 

In calmer years the Navy’s job was 
merely to guard security of the Near 
Pacific, the Panama Canal and its 


approaches, the near Atlantic. 
Gateways to the Pacific such as 
Singapore and gateways to the At- 
lantic such as Gibraltar, the Azores 
and the Cape of Good Hope were 


waiched by British fleet units. There 


| Was little need for the United States 


+ Navy 





| 
French, | 


P } 
in | 


to worry about 
parts of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the southern Arctic Ocean 
or northern waters of the Antarctic. 


| Sea Warfare Changes: 
= 4 
Prospect for America 
Warfare between British ships of 
war and German submarines and 
airplanes are changing that secure 
prospect. Japan’s slow but steady 
acquisition of Chinese ports and is- 
lands also is revising previous ideas 
of Pacific Ocean security. 


Two dramatic moves ordered by 
| the President during the past thir- 
teen months are evidence that the 
White House is fully aware of the 
new naval problems with which the 
Navy is coping. 

Thirteen months ago creation of 
an Atlantic, squadron was suddenly 
announced. The purpose of this 
move is now obvious. A neutrality 
patrol of destroyers and naval air- 
craft has been scouring the Atlantic 
almost since the first week of the 
present war. Basis of this neutral- 
ity patrol is the Atlantic squadron, 
created more than a year ago. 

Last week the Atlantic squadron 
received a new duty, again justify- 
ing its creation. The President pro- 
claimed that no belligerent submar- 
ines may enter United States ports 
or three miles off 

unless driven in by force 
The Navy will be the chief 


territorial waters 
he coast 


majeure, 





instrument for enforcing this order, 
and, if the order is later widened to 
ban armed merchant vessels, the At- 
lantic squadron will handle this as- 
sig nt, too. Banning of armed 
merchant ships, however, appears 
highly unlikely. The President bs 
| eves they are as different from 


the outlying + 








—Underwood & Underwood 
ATLANTIC LOOKOUT 


Admiral Hayne Ellis, commander 
of the Navy's Atlantic fleet, will 
have his hands full in enforcing the 
off-shore neutrality patrol and 
keeping an eye out far belligerent 
submarines, now banned from ter- 
ritorial waters. 





submarines as apples from pears. 

A second surprise came last April 
15, when the President suddenly or- 
dered the fleet, which had been 
maneuvering in the Atlantic, to 
hurry back to the Pacific under full 
the 
the 
at- 


If 


recognized 
Ame fleet was needed in 
Pacific because British 
tention was on European matters 
war in early April over 
the Czechoslovak crisis had called 
the British Asiatic squadron to war 


Observers that 


rican 


largely 


jutbreak of 


+ duty 


in European waters, Japan 
would have been left sublimely alone 
in full command of the Pacific 
Ocean. So, American admirals, as 
though involved in a great chess 
game, hurriedly shifted the fleet to 
the Pacific. 

To some defense strategists the 
moral of all this is that the United 
States needs a two-ocean navy. But 
not so to President Roosevelt. At 
least, he is not partial to the slogan, 
“Two Ships for One.” 

At a press conference last week 
he characterized the two-ocean navy 
idea as a beautiful slogan, but a 
pious idea too simply expressed. The 


| Lord only knows, he said, whether 


if the United States had two fleets 
both would be kept in a single ocean 
or not. 

At first glance, this would seem to 
rule out the plan advocated in some 
Congressional quarters for doubling 
the Navy. But closer examination 
reveals that this conclusion does not 


necessarily follow from the Presi- 
dent’s statement on a_two-ocean 
navy. 

The President also remarked, at 


the same press conference, that he 
does not know whether the Ameri- 
can Navy, as now planned, is ade- 
quate. Plans must be changed yearly 
to fit conditions, he said. 

Thus a door is left open for build- 
ing up the Navy—even doubling it— 
if conditions in the Atlantic and 
Pacific require a much larger fleet. 
rhe prospect is, however, that if this 
policy is adopted it will be very 
gradual. Certainly the expanded 
Navy would not be publicly called a 
two-ocean navy because an enlarged 
Navy by another name could do just 


as effective a police job on Amer- | 
| ica’s water frontiers. 


Intensive training of sufficient Army 
troops to form a suitable expedi- 
tionary force with which to destroy 
any air base which any European 
power might establish at any place 
on either of the American conti- 
nents is another essential emergency 
task for our defense. 


Rep. Thos. E. Martin 


Republican, lowa; Member, House 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


answers: 

HE United States should increase 

its Regular Army and National 
Guard immediately to the full au- 
thorized peacetime strength. We 
should also extend the active duty 
tour of Reserve Officers to four (4) 
weeks each year for all officers of 
the Reserve Corps. 

The training period of the Na- 
tional Guard should likewise be ex- 
tended to a full month each year, 
and if the extended training period 
cannot be participated in by all of 
the National Guard and Reserve Of- 
ficer personnel, we should consider 
increasing those branches 
ciently beyond present peacetime 
authorization to offset that facior 

The Air Force should be increasec 
to approximately double its presen 
size. 

It is my belief also that, 
soon as possible after the increase 
of our Army and National Guard to 
full peacetime strength, we should 
take steps to increase both the Res- 
ular Army and National Guard still 
further, but I am not yet prepared 
to state the exact extent of the fur- 
ther increase I would favor. 

I have been very much impressed 
by the recommendation of General 
Pershing that we have a standing 
army of 280,000 men and of course 
I was particularly n 








sulli- 


Just as 


impressed with 
the comment of General George V. 
Strong, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
commanding the War Plans Divi- 
sion, stating that today we havé 
only approximately 60,000 men 45- 
signed to various mobile units 

It is, of course, impossible for mé 
to determine how many of our Na&- 
tional Guard will be available for 
service in the mobile units on shor' 
notice, but it is my opinion that wé 
should extend every effort to deter- 
mine the size of an adequate defen- 
sive force and take immediate steps 
to build up to that point. 

Quite naturally, the size of : 
Aviation units should be increased 
first, in view of the fact that their 
services will be needed at the outset 
of any attack upon us and their 
preparation for service is even more 
exacting and time-consuming than 
some of the other branches of 
service, 


our 


the 


of 
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The War Weal: TORKEY AND THE ALLIES: 


A BLOODLESS VICTORY IN THE BALKANS | 


. 


V7 

V, 

K/GOISGUGLA 

MmnHE first great Balkan war since 
err is ending without even a 
ll hole to mark its passing. 
Italy, Russia and Bul- 
have lost a battle for revision 
e status quo in the Balkans and 
: diterranean to Turkey, Rumania, 
e, Great Britain and France. 
Tynical of 1939 wars, the battle- 
was conference rooms in 


Germany, 





Europe’s epidemic: wars 
thout blood . . . strategy 
of peaceful battles. 








The 
and 


snkara. Moscow and London. 
isualties were dead 
ied national ambitions. 


2 


Warnings to Italy: 
Threat From Turkey 
A mutual assistance agreement be- 
t Great Britain, France and 
Turk signed last week, has these 
cic effects: ; 
I is cautioned not to attack 
either France or Great Britain in 
Mediterranean area, because the 
w pact would bring Turkey quick- 
the Allies’ aid, probably 
, seizure of Italy’s Dodecan- 
ese Islands, which once were Turk- 
Germany and Russia have 
that if they attack Turkey in 
Mediterranean area they will 
cope with Great Britain and 
France as well. 





er, Germany and Bulgaria, 
iungry for pieces of Rumania, 
that if they seize them, 
ringing Britain and France 
struggle under their pledges 

nania, Turkey will open the 

Da elles to Allied ships and join 
Allied cause to defend Rumania. 





tne 


The Dardanelles Open: 
A Check to Russians 
that an 
perhaps through 
g Britain and France 
fulfill their pledges to Greece, 


attack on 
Albania, 
into 


Italy learns 
Greece, 
bringir 


war to 


- — — —— 
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MEN WITHOUT COUNTRIES 


the 


on 


Lord Winterton, director of 
Intergovernmental Committee 
Political Refugees, heads a delega- 
tion to the White House for a con- 
ference with the President on steps 





to be taken to provide habitable 
asylums for the war’s expected 
refugees. 
would also drive Turkey to the de- 
fense of Greece. Bulgarian ambi- 
tions in Thrace also are stymied 
But perhaps the most important 
effects of this new war strategy are 
that the Dardanelles are kept open 
and that a tentative Russian bid for 


control of the Balkans has been 
postponed. 

Now French and British 
are free to sail into the Black 
to defend a victim of aggression. 
Also reported Russian dreams of 
taking Rumania’s Bessarabia 
giving Rumania’s Dobrubja to Bul- 


warships 
Sea 


+ kings of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark and the president of Finland 
at Stockholm. Disappointing to Fin- 
land, the on! iblished result of 
the conference was a reaffirmation 
of Scandinavian solidarity and a re- 

| statement that the Nordic nations 
stand ready to use their influence 

| for peace. 


Even the effect of President Roose- 
velt’s personal message to President 
Kalinin of Russia, asking that Rus- 
sia’s good relations with Finland be 
left undisturbed, has not become ap- 
parent yet. The Russian President’s 


reply disavowed any unfriendly in- 
tentions toward Finland, stated that 
Russia wants only to strengthen So- 
viet and Finnish security and con- 
demned “ tendentious versions ” 
spread by “circles evidently not in- 
terested in European peace.” 

The heads of-states gathered at 
Stockholm passed up an opportunity 
to propose European peace terms, 


because they learned 
the explorer, who 
ial envoy to Hit- 


presumably 
from Sven Hedin, 
acted as a confide 





ler, that the German Fuehrer re- 
| sented Scandinavian support for 
Finland. 

No peace bid came from Stock- 
holm, but even so, there has not 
been much war in Western Europe 
these recent weeks. 


and | 


garia are delayed for the time being. | 


Britons and Frenchmen are con- 
gratulating themselves on their 
diplomatic victory of the war, 
which may offset 
iet pact. 


ay 
first 


one 


In the Baltic Area: 
Struggle of Diplomats 


But in northern Europe 
battle without blood is still going on, 
with no definite results yet. Russia 
still makes claims on Finland for a 
naval base at Hango, and perhaps 
also for control of the Aland Islands. 

The Scandinavian strategy to bol- 
ster Finland was a conference of the 


another 


ANTI-TRUST ISSUES " 
+ 
IN SUPREME COURT 


Wennsqmnauca + 


— TRUST” is now the word 
f 1 Supreme Court news. 

( orders handed down at the 

veg , of last week, two major 

lught by the Federal Gov- 

ernme in its anti-trust campaign 

ard by the Supreme Court 

ir future. These suits in- 

ged violations of the Sher- 

-Trust Act by oil compa- 

e Middle West and by milk 

and dealers in the Chi- 


ca the Government 


view of decisions averse to 


Ses, 


oil 


case, certiorari was 
Stal in the milk case a hearing 
Wa r November 13, when the 
Court | decide whether or not it 
caiction. 


Oil Case Turns 
On Price Question 


stion at issue in the oil 
be stated as follows: Is 


+ Northern 





by members of a combi- | 


iking substantial 


up a 


industry, a violation in | 


Sherman Act; and, par- 
as a combination of oil 
to control prices paid for 


ae iolative of the statute as 
~ Matter of law? 
~S Case involves 12 oil companies 


ficers who were convicted 


0 Ma Wis., in 1937 of conspir- | 
slike > and fix the rices of 
10 Midwestern States. 


Ving this conviction, the 
tes Court of Appeals said 
ase should have gone to 
the question of whether 
inreasonable restraint of 
nstead of the question 
re Was an anti-trust vlo- 








Illinois Federal District 
Court which dismissed anti-trust in- 
dictments brought by a grand jury 
against 43 persons and several cor- 
porations charging conspiracy to fix 
and control milk 





cago region. 
The District Court held that Con- 
gress had removed control of mar- 


keting of agricultural products from 
the scope of the Sherman law by 
vesting authority in Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace 

Still 
Court 
whether 


Supreme 
question 


upon 


pending 
calendar is the 
the Court will 


on the 


pass 





—Harris & Ewing 
NINE TO JUDGE 


The Supreme Court is being asked 

to decide whether Secretary of Agri- 

culture Wallace’s Triple-A  super- 

sedes the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 

when it comes to milk producers 

and dealers fixing and maintaining 
prices. 





another important Governmental 
anti-trust case, the suit accusing the 














Dy lilk case, the issue is this: | American Medical Association and 
= ‘quent Statutes, the Agricul- ot} s of conspiring against Group 
7 ‘<eting Agreement Act of h Association, Inc., a local or- 
: ‘rticular, so supplant the | g tion of Government employes 
table \ct_as to make it inappli- Government lost in the Dis- 
Onspiracy to restrait tri of Columbia District Co 
UK by fixing and main- : 
j which held that medicine was 
the the Government asks | 4 de der the anti-trust stat- 
Court to reverse the | utes. 


the German-Sov- 





prices in the Chi- | 


British Blockade Stands: 
Germany's Air Raids 
Britain and France still pursue the 
policy of blockade by sea and cau- 
Germany 
to 


tious preparation by land. 
pursues the 
break the blockade by sea and mak- 
ing peace offensives rather than 
artillery offensives by land. 
German air raids on the Firth of 
Forth and Scapa Flow bases of Brit- 
ish sea power have increased Ger- 
man hopes of breaking the British 


policy of trying 


blockade some day. The crew and 
commander of the German subma- 
rine that sank the British battle 


cruiser “Royal Oak” in Scapa Flow 


harbor were feted in Berlin last 


- 
od 

















—Harris & Ewing 


More and more is the President re- 
lying on Admiral Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, to see that the 
naval expansion program proceeds 
smoothly, to see that American 
waters remain clear of “incidents” 
which might provoke war spirits. 





week. But in London cold figures 
from Winston Churchill, Admiralty 
Lord, showed that Britain believes 
its submarine hunters have sunk 
one-quarter to one-third of Ger- 
many’s under-water fleet. 

On land, Germany continued to 
carry an olive branch in one hand 
and a gun in the other. A deter- 


mined drive by German troops had | 


the result, Germans ciaimed, 
counter-attack- 
the 


take 


But German 
ers stopped their advance at 
French frontier and did not 
positions inside France. 

Meanwhile, in the East of Europe 
Germany incorporated formerly 
German parts of Poland into the 
Third Reich as the provinces of 
West Prussia and Posen. Signifi- 
cantly left un-annexed were the 
purely Polish provinces, the heart of 
former Poland, caught 
Greater Germany and Greater Rus- 
sia. This strategy makes it possible 
for Germany to create a “Polish 
state” at some future date, if that 
proves to be an expedient way to win 
| peace. 


| soil. 
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Shipshape Shipping | 


between | 


| 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
| 


"JAPAN 


OREIGN Minister denies Jap- 
an wants all China. 


If two plus two still make four, 
| Tokyo observers are certain they see 
| the United States taking a stronger 
| stand against Japan’s moves in 
| China. 

The sequence of events is this: 

American Ambassador Grew came to 
| Washington this summer, talked 
with President Roosevelt. Back in 


News-lines 


+ 


Japan, he startled Nippon last week | 


with a speech frankly declaring that 
Americans resent “bombings, indig- 
nities and manifold interference 
with American fights” in China by 
the Japanese army. Japan adjusted 
differences at Kulangsu, foreign area 


of Amoy, to the satisfaction of the | 


United States and marines left Ku- 
langsu last week. Following this, 
the American Chairman of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, Cor- 
nell S. Franklin, contemplated ask- 
ing aid of marines after charging 
that the Japanese-dominated 
Shanghai government was resorting 
to “hooliganism to disrupt law and 
order”. 

That may be why Foreign Minister 
Admiral Nomura said Friday that 
Japan does not demand exclusive 
rights in China; presumably, a re- 
ply to Ambassador Grew. 

x* * * 


INTERNATIONAL 


OOSEVELT urges refugee aid 
plan. 


The refugee problem has become 
| so big, and threatens to grow so 
| much bigger, that it may take years 
to settle Europe’s wandering thou- 
sands in new homes. 

At first the German refugee 
problem involved only 200,000 or 
300,000 people who are not wanted 
in Germany. But defeat of the 
Spanish Loyalists and German cap- 
ture of Poland have increased this 
number to more than double. Fur- 
thermore, President Roosevelt told 
representatives of six of the thirty- 
two countries on the Intergovern- 


of | 
| pushing French troops off German 





| 





mental Committee on Political Ref- 
ugees last week that they should be- 
gin finding homes for as many as 
20,000,000 persons who may become 


+ 
| 


refugees as a result of the European | 


war. 


The Dominican Republic and the | 
Philippine Islands have offered to | 


absorb modest numbers of emi- 
grants from Europe, but this is 
merely a start. Studies of possibili- 
ties in Alaska, Africa, Australia and 
South America are urged by the 
President, funds for the study to be 
privately supplied. 





—Harris & Ewing 


300 SECONDS 


In a five-minute chat with the Pres- 
ident, Mexico’s Ambassador, Fran- 
cisco Najera, predicts that there will 
soon occur a positive turn toward 
solution of the oil expropriation 
controversy. 





URUGUAY 


\ ONTEVIDEO hopeful of U. S. 
trade pact. 


Uruguay will soon start to nego- 
tiate a trade agreement with the 
United States, but fate of the pact 
may rest with the U. S. Senate. 

Trade pact talks are now going on 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
OUR WARNING TO JAPAN 


in Washington with Argentina. 
Pacts with Uruguay, Venezuela and 
Chile are in the offing. Doubt is 
growing about the outcome of these 
talks, because in the United States 
organized opposition to reciprocal 
trade agreements is mounting. 

Thirty-three members of Congress 
have filed protests against relaxing 
tariffs against Argentine products 
and the same obstacles may face 
the Uruguayan agreement, because 
Argentine and Uruguayan exports 
are similar. 


Outlook for trade pacts with Latin 


| America is, to put it mildly, clouded. 








The chief difficulty is that Latin 
American farmers compete with 
North American farmers in growing 
grains, cotton, wool and meats. 


x * * 


FRANCE 


ARIS sees Nazi move to split 
Allies 
Adolf Hitler is the man who once 


wrote a book that preached, among 
other things, that Germany must 


make friends with England but 
crush France into the European 
dust. 


This week Adolf Hitler is the man 
whose fighters have been ordered to 
gO easy on France, but pulverize the 
British Navy. 

Fifteen years after writing Mein 
Kampf, the German Fuehrer still is 
persuaded that France and Great 
Britain must be split apart. To the 
intense interest of Frenchmen, how- 
ever, it appears now that France is 
the natioy with whom Germany has 
no quarrel (Alsace-Lorraine has 
been renounced) and Great Britain 
is the nation that is trying to en- 
circle and crush Germany, thus 
must be beaten off. 

Frenchmen are commenting that 
Hitler has missed his chance to split 


| France and Britain into two camps. 


| 


They are allied at the top by mili- 
tary and political commitments and 
allied at the bottom by a point of 
view toward Nazism that seems to 
be common to the average Briton 
and the average Frenchman. 





Above, ‘‘VAN”’ waiting in the duck blinds for the ‘‘ zero hour.’ Explorer, sportsman, scientist, conservationist, 
author of the authoritative, new ‘‘A Bookon Duck Shooting,’’ Heilner knows the waterfowl flyways from California 
to Maine, Alaska to Mexico, and those of Europe too. ‘‘VAN’’ has been a Camel smoker for 18 years. 


you can tell a lot about a cigarette by whether 
y it burns fast or slowly. Camel cigarettes are 
noted for their long burning. In fact, they burned 
han any other brand tested, in 


? 


longer, slower 1 
recent scientific studies. Van Campen Heilner, the 
famous American authority on wild game, points 
out an interesting angle to this. “Camels give more 
smoking because those choice tobaccos burn so 





‘“Have you ever noticed 
that Camels burn 
longer and give you 
more smoking?”’ 


ASKS VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 
FAMOUS GAME AND FISHING AUTHORITY 








MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF...MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 











slowly,” he says. “And I think the way they burn is 
a good way to judge the quality of cigarettes too. I 
can smoke them steadily and they still taste smooth 
and cool, and my mouth feels fresh—and there’s no 
throat irritation. Camels are mild, flavory. They 
give more pleasure per puff—and more puffs per 
pack.” Get extra smoking per pack—topped off with 
the delicate taste of choice tobaccos. Smoke Camels! 
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Copyright, 1989, R. J. Reynolds 
Winston-Salem, North 


Camels burned slow 
other brand tested 
than the average time of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands! By burn- 
ing 25% slower,on the average, Camels 
give smokers the equivalent of 5 extra 


Whatever price you pay per 
pack, it’s important to remem- 
ber this fact: By burning 25% 
slower than the average of the 
15 other of the largest-selling 
brands tested—slower than any 
of them—CAMELS give a smok- 
ing plus equal to 


EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER PACK! 


Cigarettes were compared recently 
sixteen of the largest-selling brands 
-+-under the searching tests of im- 
partial laboratory scientists, Findings 
were announced as follows: . 


1 CAMELS were found to contain 


more tobacco by weight than the 


average for the 15 other of the largest- 


_ the ame tests, Camels held 
eir ash far longer than the ave 
. = 
age time dor all the other brands. 
Don’t deny yourself the pleasure of 
smoking Camels, the qualit 
every smoker can afford. 


Penny for penny your 
best cigarette buy! 


er than any 
—25% slower 
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Cartoonist Klein in the Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal 





+ MORE FREEDOM TO SHIPPING + 


EMAND that restrictions on American ship- + 
ping under the proposed neutrality law be 
relaxed is advocated by 70 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers. The minority argue that such 
restrictions are needed, even in face of prob- 
able trade losses, to help keep this country out 
of war. 

Admitting that the pending legislation may 
be changed, the Salem (Mass.) News (Ind.) de- 
clares that “it should not affect shipments in | 
American vessels to English and French de- 
pendencies that are far removed from the war 
zones, where the risk of attack is probably 
slight.” 4 

Recognizing that “leaders on both sides are in 
favor of relaxing the rigid restrictions,” the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Ind.) states that 
“a sweeping rule of this sort would play havoc 
with American shipping,” and that “if Ameri- 
can vessels were prohibited from delivering 
goods of any kind to the ports of any bellig- 
erent, they would be barred not only from the 
submarine zones of Europe, but also from the 
ports of Australia, South Africa and the nu- 
merous other British and French affiliates scat- 





tered all over the world.” 

“Preponderant public sentiment,” says the 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), “is that this 
nation must sacrifice its historic insistence on 
freedom of the seas, since tombstones are often 
the only rewards of those who defend their 
right of way at all costs.” 

“The Administration,” concludes the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “has been content 
to let the opposition seek for the lightening of 


| restrictions if that was to be sought at all. It 


stands ready to erect all possible barriers, thus 
strengthening its position in asking for repeal 
of the embargo.” 

“Unquestionably that is good strategy. While 
repeal of the embargo seems probable, the Ad- 
ministration needs to make plain that it is pre- 
pared to go to, great lengths to prevent the 
country’s involvement. If its opponents are 
satisfied with less than the Administration pro- 
poses, well and good.” 

“There is a realization,” advises the Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), “that this issue is 
not one of war or peace, but of preventing the 
loss of American lives and ships.” 





EDITORS DIVIDE 
ON ITS VALUES 


+ awe commenting press is about evenly di- 

vided on the effects of the European war 
on business gains in this country. On the one 
hand it is pointed out that the demand from 
abroad for American goods should give an im- 
petus to the advance already marked in domes- 
tic trade; on the other hand, it is argued that 
foreign capacity to buy is much less today than 
in the World War. 

Much attention is given to export trade to 
South and Central America, but that, it is held, 
is a matter for future development. 

“It would be foolish to 
claim,” states the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star (Ind.), 
“that either capital ex- 
pansion or consumption 
is, what it should be, or that more than a dent 
has been made in unemployment. There are 
millions yet without jobs and there are con- 
sumer needs in this field and others that yet are 
to be filled.” 

“It is essential to note the explanation by 
Secretary Hopkins,” advises the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Herald Journal (Ind.) “that it is too early to 
begin gauging the effects of the European up- 
heaval on our foreign commerce, and that sev- 
eral months must elapse before those effects 
can be computed. 

“Meanwhile, there seems to be substantial 
ground for the belief that nothing comparable 
to the war boom, say, of 1914-1915, will be ex- 
perienced in this country in the coming months. 
The pending Neutrality Act will alone operate 
to prevent that.” 


Employment 
And Investment 


Still Lagging 


“With her export busi- 
ness demoralized by re- 
strictions on commerce 
with belligerents,” says 
the Boston Transcript, 
(Rep.), “the United States must, for survival, 
develop new outlets for her products and new 
sources of essential imports, and thus provide 
adequate cargoes for her merchant marine.” 

“This, we are confident, the United States 
can do without becoming involved in war, by 
concentrating on the development of trade with 
other neutral nations, particularly those in 
South America.” 

Commenting on the prospect of gold loans by 
the United States to Latin American nations, 
the Wall Street Journal (Ind.) says: 


Need to Foster 
Commerce With 
Neutral Nations 


“The idea is not wholly new. Early this year 


United States and Brazil concluded a credit 
agreement which contemplated a loan of $50,- 
000,000 in gold at Brazil’s request. That part 
of the agreement has apparently not been 
executed, but its existence has almost certainly 
fostered our commerce with that country.” 
“The program announced by the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways,” argues the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle (Ind. Rep.), “is a tremendous factor 
to build trade with Latin America as well as to 
strengthen the unity of mutual defense of the 
Americas. Expenditure of $6,000,000 author- 
ized will add 18 flying boats of most modern 
type to the fleet of 131 ships the company al- 
ready has on Atlantic and Pacific trade routes, 
in the Caribbean and on South American runs. 
“This close communication inevitably will 
tie in the mutual interests of the Americas, 
some of which have been in much closer touch 
with Europe than with the United States.” 
In criticism of credits to Latin America, the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) asserts: 
“The trouble is to find things to buy in Latin 
America which we can use. Until we find such 
articles, it is folly to advance large sums to 
finance selling to Latin America. This becomes 
a form of international pump priming, with all 
present signs indicating that it will not work.” 
“The steel industry of 


Steel Nears the country,” observes 
100 Per Cent the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript (Ind.), “is 


In Production operating at better than 


90 per cent capacity. For most of the mills 
that means full capacity. Now it isn't just that 
steel is operating high. That’s just a symptom 
of what is being done or is going to be done in 
the rest of the country.” 

“Our western farmers,” as pointed out by the 
Providence Journal (Ind.). “do not object to our 
shipping all the manufactured and semi-manu- 
factured goods that Argentinians can buy from 
us. But they are preparing to resist strenuously 
Argentina’s encroachment upon our domestic 
market for farm products.” 

“The proposed agreement with Argentina,” 
contends the Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.), 
“seems destined to put Secretary Hull’s recip- 
rocal trade program to a most severe test. Farm- 
ers and their representatives in Congress fear 
that concessions on competitive Argentine prod- 


ucts may add to existing argicultural sur-_ 


pluses in this country.” 


| WAR-TIME TRADE: | 
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REHEARSING THE 1940 THEM 


Cartoonist Berdanier for United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 





The 
War 
LOOK OUT FOR THAT LAST STEP—IT’S A DANDY! 
Cartoonist Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 
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) DADDY, WHICH EVER *) 
SIDE WINS THIS WAR, | 
WONT THEY HAVE TO . 
START GETTING READY} | 
“To FIGHT ALL OVER, 
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SON, WE THINK YOU’VE GOT SOMETHING THERE! 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening 
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“The Yeas and Na ys” 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com 
1 goestion are invited. T/ 
tended for publication, and 
riters desire to have only 
r initials attached if published, 
ild be so marked. Even if initials 
are to be printed, letters must 

od and addresses given. 


ment 
ose not 
those to 


signe 


ague of Nations 

i Senate of the United 

i and refused to ratify the 

nant of the League of Nations, and 
the Ur 


to become an 


The Le 

S When the 
S Ss Tale 
iited States failed and re- 
active member of 


ns proposed by that docu- 





many of us were as certain then, 
the event, aS we are now after the 
hat another World War would 

\ n follows day. We now 
as we knew then, that the onl 
solution of the problems in hand 


applying the remedies outlined 


e Covenant 


J.D 
Tex 
x * * 
War By Purchase 
Why not have the surplus land 


some of their unused, un- 
r sale to land-needy na- 
nd create an International Land 
condemnation 
edings on unsettled Surely 
nation prefers to buy good land with 
rees at about acre in 
rather than fight wars 
ost billions of dollars and thou- 
s of lives and then only get a small 
worked-out, ruined land 


i cities, 


iaving power of 


areas? 
30 cents the 


lands, 


with 


» of 


both 
Nation 


wars by 
The 

nd uses it at home to build roads, 

etc. The buying nation gets 

g land in excellent condition and 

ffers no deaths or misery in the trans- 


purchase nations 


selling the 


gets 


the munitions makers would 
greater profits in building pre- 

f cated steel bungalows for the new 
colony rather than cannon for destruc- 


an International Land Bank 

n i be more successful than a League 
Nations. I suggest a 
lations to set up a 


board of all 
board of land 
lan a stated percentage of popu- 
and then list it 
food- 


per square mile, 
le to any land-hungry or 
nation. 


eve that the United States should 





When you taste the rare 
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Kentucky whiskey, 
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of the League of Na- | 


inventive genius, 
ship, our organization efficiency, and our 
manufacturing 


accessible 


other. 
Brooklyn, 


the week 
tionists 

settlement 
that America ; 


extent of 
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TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFP. 
Greenland now as a 


aelense 


western world 
offers a perfect 
Instead of 
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measure, It 
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money into a 
pool and buy Greenland It may have 
esources greater than Alaska 
Tay » 7 r — 

Jamaica, N. Y. GEORGE DURST. 
~*~ * * 
| Help for Democracies 
| 
Si To a man up a tree, it looks as 
if t is an unnecessary amount of 
whistling through the graveyard over 
| the neutrality bill. We know that one 
} Side or other in the present war must 


| have we to fear? If it 


where the democracies dropped it? 


| nish supplies to the democracies, 
Assuming that they win, what then? 

Will we reassume the 

adopted over the League of Nations? 


stand 
game 
chair, and refuse to play a hand.” That 
is what made the League of Nations a 
failure, our refusal to assume our proper 
responsibility. , 

OWEN T. STRATTON, M. D. 
| Salmon, Idaho. 


! 2 2 ¢ 

Favors a Finish Fight 
Sir:—You write: “The present war 
ought not to go on. An armistice to 


discuss terms should be ordered now.” 
Fearful 
as the war will be if it continues, it is 
that it be fought out now. ... 


I think that you are wrong. 


better 


To make a lasting peace with Germany | 
If the | 
with | 


while Hitler rules is impossible. 
German people will not do 
him in one way or another, somebody 
else must. 


away 


The war must, of end with 
revolution, not only in Germany, but in 
England and France as well. When re- 
sponsible governments have been fi- 
nally established a lasting peace is pos- 
before! 

HARRY HANSEN. 


* @.2 


Why Politics? 
Sir:—Recently I drove thronghn 16 
States from Canada to the Gulf of Mex- 


course, 


not 


Chicago, Il 


Sible, but 


ico, and from New Mexico tc New York. 
Most every one is afraid of our political 
Situation—a loss of faith in our public 


servants. There is no difference between 
a good Northern Republican and a good 
Southern Democrat. The great mystery 


to thinking people in the North and the | 


South is why don’t the good Republi- 


cans and Democrats unite and fight for | 


the common cause and preserve in and 
for our country liberty and democracy. 

D>. oO. B. 
Dallas, Tex. 


x* * * 


Distrusts Britain 

Sir:—I read George B. Johnson's letter 
in your issue of October 9. It seems 
that our Revolutionary War was fought 
in vain, that we must ever play the 
sucker for England and defend her em- 
pire 

Is England our big friend? Remem- 
ber the British rubber blockade of 1922- 
kind of cooperation we 
expect from her if she had a 
hand. I know this is trite, but 
Britain’s big friend, “Uncle Shy- 
ll look upon the Atlantic 
as his only real 
JAMES R. CARR. 


23—that’s the 
could 
freer 
Great 
lock,”’ must sti 
and Pacific Oceans 
friends. 

Harrisburg, Il. 


x * * 
A Ban on Arms 


Sir:—Let us not change the permanent 
embargo policy as far as war munitions 
and implements are concerned. Let the 
world know we are a free and independ- 
ent nation—a friend and good neighbor 
to all, and that if thev get into a fight, 
we will not sell them the actual instru- 
ments to other or 
our tremendous manufacturing or finan- 


slaughter each use 


cial power to help either side. By our 
permanent neutrality, we will win not 
ynly the respect of all nations, but be 





sought to arbitrate a peaceful solution 


cash-and-carry on all 
cannot be responsi- 
» delivery or for 


By demanding 
r materials, we 
what is done 
Our 
our superior workman- 


’ receive it, 





should not be 
war with each 
WM. TOBIAS BUTLER 
i = 
x * * 


capacity 


to nations at 


Query for Isolationists 


Sir May I suggest, 


especially addressed to isola- 


the question of 
should be: “Do you feel, in any 
Europe, 


of peace terms for 
} to the 


ild ccllaborate 
- 


a concert of nations 





t does not mean a political or 
y alliance?” 


ROGER C. TREDWELL 


Westport, Conn 


x * * 


Sam 
Sir Our ! 


ene now 


‘s Duty 


ation should and must in- 


to compel both sides to ac- 
ecessary for a 


ept the compromises 


and lasting 
JOHN E. LEIBENDERFER 


peace 


New York, N. Y. 


loans to 


If it be France and England, what 
be Germany, 
will we not have to pick up the torch 
The most constructive thing we can do 
| towards keeping out of war is to fur- 


attitude we 
Clarence Darrow said, “We ante; then 


around the international poker- 
with a foot on another player’s 








+ ARMS EMBARGOES: WHY PAST 


— all the hard-headed ex- 4 gressor nation going to war in viola- ¢ China because that country was torn + 


perts who are following the 
arms embargo debate in Congress, 
probably no group is more cynical 
about the value of an embargo than 
leading experts on economic geog- 
| raphy. 

Mines, oil wells, trade routes, 
mountain barriers, natural frontiers 
—the things for which nations fight 
—these are the concerns of an eco- 
nomic geographer. 

One of the most cynical of this 
dry-witted group of experts is Andre 
Siegfried, French professor. 

Asked if an embargo on arms 
would contribute to peace, Andre 
Siegfried has remarked: 
| “Why try to stop war by not let- 


~ 








| Laye, 


less 


approved the transaction. 


ate 
convention, a condition was attached 
that the treaty should not come into 
force until 
manuiacturing nations had ratified 
it. There are still several that nave 
not endorsed 
remains a dead letter. 


pert on 
resolution in 1927 which would have 
empowered 
bargo export of arms, ammunition 

and implements of war to any ag- ] 


—Harris & Ewing 
EMBARGO—1918 STYLE 
When Robert Lansing was Secre- 
tary of State, an agreement to em- 
bargo traffic in munitions was made 
by war-weary nations, Somewhere 
in the post-war readjustments the 

agreement was lost. 








ting nations have munitions? You 
can’t stop rain by putting an em- 
bargo on umbrellas.” 

Much of the basis for this remark 
is the story of how nations have 
tried and failed since the World War 
to control traffic in arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war. 

The same measure that isolation- 
ists now advocate as a step to peace 
—an embargo on arms—has been 
tried at various times on gn inter- 
national scale during the last twenty 
years. 


Previous Attempts 


To Embargo Arms 

Not ten months after the cease- 
firing order of November 11, 1918, 
war-weary nations gathered at a 
conference table at St. Germain-en- 
near Paris, and signed an 
agreement to control the traffic in 
arms. This convention was lost in 


| the hurly-burly of post-war read- 


justments. Not enough nations rat- 
ified it, so it never came into effect. 

The nineteen-twenties, the era of 
better feeling, the decade of peace 
pledges and disarmament efforts, 
saw another attempt to write an in- 
ternational code to control trade in 
and manufacture of arms. 

Inching as far as seemed practi- 
cal toward a flat embargo on arms 
exports, more than 40 nations met 
in Geneva June 17, 1925, and signed 
a convention to “supervise” interna- 
tional trade in tools of war. 

The document went this far: 

Its signers, which included the 
United States and all other major 
nations, agreed not to export or per- 
mit the export of weapons unless 





tion of a treaty or other instrument 
of international law. It was a close 
parallel to the “penalize the aggres- 
sor” neutrality resolution § intro- 
duced in the Senate last session by 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah. 
This Burton resolution got no- 
where. Embargo proposals by Sen- 
‘ator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, dur- 





Can an arms embargo 
work? The verdict of ex- 
periments on an interna- 
tional scale. Sleeping pacts 
and the trade in weapons of 


death. 











ing the same period, suffered a like 


fate. Congress demurred, partly be- 
cause it was unwilling to place on 
the President responsibility for 


naming an aggressor, partly because 
the General Board of the Navy 
maintained that an embargo on 
arms exports would jeopardize the 
efficiency of the American muni- 
tions industry, considered vital to 
American national defense. 
Speaking of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1925 in Congress four years 
ago, when it was up for ratification, 


| Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 


| chairman of the Foreign 


| uable convention 


Relations 
Committee, called it “the most val- 
which has ever 
come to the Senate for ratification.” 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, ap- 
proved the aims of the convention 
in debate but said the instrument 
had been “sleeping” for years and 
remarked further, “so little interest 
has been manifested in the conven- 





tion. that less than one-half of the | 


signatories to the same have rati- 
fied it.” Senator King said that the 
British Government had a _ special 
interest in the Persian Gulf and he 


raised objections to the section of | 


the convention delimiting the Per- 
sian Gulf as a “special zone.” 
Nevertheless, the Senate ratified 
the treaty, the President signed it, 
the State Department deposited the 
elaborately engraved instrument of 
ratification, and the convention has 
languished unused ever since. 


America’s Part 
In Gran Chaco War 
The United States has joined in 
other international efforts to restrict 


and control arms exports, notably 
during the Gran Chaco war between 


| Bolivia and Paraguay. 





(1) they were being shipped to an- 
other government or with the con- | 
sent of such government; (2) the 
importing country gave written ap- 
proval for the arms imports to the 
exporting country. | 

In addition, each nation agreed to | 
report its arms imports and exports 
regularly for publication. 

A specially-designed section, built 
to the needs of large empire nations 


such.as Great Britain, forbade arms | 
exports to special 
and around the Persian Gulf, un- 


zones in Africa | 


“interested governments” first 


Fourteen years have passed since 
convention was signed, four 


this 
Vilis 


years have passed since the United 
States ratified its terms, and stili it 
has not come into force as far as 
this country is concerned. 


Document Remains 
A “Dead Letter’’ 


The reason is that, when the Sen- 
ratified the arms supervision 


all other major arms 


it and the document 


Several attempts were made in 


Congress during the late ’Twenties 
to implement this convention with 
legislation. 


Representative Burton, Ohio, an ex- 
arms traffic, presented a 


the ‘President to em- 





In May, 1934, Bolivia asked the 
League of Nations to consider its dis- 


pute with Paraguay and bring in 


recommendations. The League set 


up a Committee of Three which suc- | 


ceeded, after many months, in or- 





—Harris & Ewing 
EMBARGO—1925 STYLE 


When Frank B. Kellogg was Secre- 
tary of State more than 40 nations 
signed a convention in 1925 to “su- 
pervise” international arms traffic. 
This country was one of the sign- 
ers. The agreement has_ never 
come into force. 





ganizing an embargo on arms ship- 


ments 


to Bolivia and Paraguay. | 


Thirty nations took part. 


however. 


The war in the Chaco dragged on, 
The League Assembly was 


slow to act, and finally many na- 
tions lifted their embargoes on arms 


exports to Bolivia. Last year the war 
was settled by the good offices of 
the United States and other nations 
of this hemisphere, independently of 
the League of Nations. 

As far back as 1912 Congress 
adopted a policy of restricting ex- 
ports of arms to American nations 
where “domestic violence” exists. 
This was broadened in 1922 to apply 
to countries where the United States 
had extra-territorial rights. 


Proposals to Bar 
Arms to Orient 


Thus at various times the United 
States, for one reason or another 
has embargoed arms exports toa 
Mexico, to China, and to Honduras. 
Cuba and Nicaragua. 

For ten long years, in fact—from 
1919 to 1929—there was an interna- 


tional embargo on arms sales to | 


by internal strife. The embargo was | lutions on 


not universal, however, and it faued A compromise 
to be effective 8 
When Japan walked into Manchu- | tee to “study 


kuo in 1932, horrified Western na- The 
tions began to talk again of an arms 
embargo against the aggressor by in- 


ternational agreement. Senator Dill 


port on 


wrote ihe 


resolution 


(Dem.), of Washington, proposed an Efforts by groups 
arms embargo against both China 
and Japan, while Rep. Morton D sales during 


Hull (Rep.), of Illinois, asked for an 
“escalator” embargo against the ag- 
gressor nation to prohibit, first, sales 
of arms; later, of raw materials, if 
the first step failed, and finaliy of 
all sales to the aggressor. 

The League of Nations alsg took 


civil war 


The League 


steps toward an embargo of arms 

in the Japanese-Manchurian con- from taking over the land of 
flict, but none of these measures was. Negus, but to no avail. Italy 
a success. ported arms from Germany 


The ill-fated Disarmament Con- 
ferences of the early nineteen-thir- much of it from the 
ties heard various proposals ‘to re- During the Spanish 
strict arms sales and arms manu- | Intervention Committe 


world 
race, culminating in the present wat 
appendix 


the Italian 
in Ethiopia and during the Spanish 


are a fresh memory. 


of 


ee met 


the subject. 

resolution of 
1934, instructed a special commit- 
the problem” and re- 
armament 


to that 


promote peace by curbing armament 


Economic Sanctions 
Failed to Work 


of Nations 


economic sanctions to restrain Italy 


there was no difficulty in getting oil, 
United State: 


war a 


nations 


campaign 


approved 


regu- 


“CONTROLS FAILED + 


fecture, and even adopted some reso- + larly in London, at times the French 


frontier to Spain was closed to arms 
shipments and leading nations 
avowed their refusal to sell arms to 
the Spanish Government. Some of 
them observed this vow. The war in 
Spain, however, lasted more than 
two years. The United States, 
though not a member of the None 
Intervention Committee, imposed an 
arms embargo on Spain which paral« 
lelled the announced policy of the 
London Committee. 

On an international scale, embar- 
goes and controls of the munitions 
trade have not been a success. That 
is why a cynical Frenchman believes 
they are as useless as an embargo 
cn umbrellas in order to stop rain. 

But, if Senator Borah and Senator 
Vandenberg are correct, an embargo 
of arms by the United States alone 
can at least ensure peace for this 
country, though it may not stop 
wars abroad. That, at least, is the 
isolationist answer to the failure of 
international embargo efforts. 
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...opens Doors 


to Fields where People 
Live, Work & Achieve 





oday there are about 1,000,000 


cigar stores, drug stores, country and grocery stores where 
you can buy cigarettes in the United States. These re- 
tailers, and the jobbers who serve them, have built up 
a service of courtesy and convenience unmatched by any other 
industry catering to the American public’s pleasure. 


"Tere ARE ANOTHER MILLION people who 
are engaged directly or indirectly in the transportation of 
cigarettes to every town, hamlet and crossroads. 


Ir IS ESTIMATED that there are 1,602,000 
tobacco farmers raising tobacco in 20 out of the 48 
states. Good tobacco is one of the hardest crops to 
raise and bring to market, requiring great skill and 
patience from seed-bed planting to harvesting and cur- 
ing. The modern tobacco farmer has done well the job 
of constantly improving the quality of his product. 


The AVERAGE LENGTH of service of the 13,230 
people working in the Chesterfield factories, storage 
houses, leaf-handling and redrying plants is over 10 
years. This means that every step in the making of 
Chesterfields, regardless of how small, is handled by peo- 
ple who have had 10 years of experience and ability in 


knowing their jobs. 


Truty TOBACCO OPENS DOORS to fields where 
people live, work and achieve, and Chesterfield takes pride 
in its ever increasing part in this great industry that is 
devoted entirely to the pleasure of the American public. 


To SMOKERS, Chesterfield Cigarettes have 
always said, and now repeat, that inno other cigarette 
made can you find the same degree of real mildness and 
£00d taste, or the same high quality of properly cured 
and aged tobaccos. Chesterfield Cigarettes are made 
with one purpose only... to give smokers everywhere 
the MILDER, BETTER-TASTING SMOKING PLEA- 
SURE they want. You can’t buy a better cigarette. 
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+ PRICE POLICIES: A KEY TO FUTURE RECOVERY IN INDUSTRY? + 


S everyone knows, the outbreak of + 


B war in Europe resulted in an 
immediate and striking advance in 
commodity prices in the Unitec 
States. In the first two weeks of 
September the wholesale price index 
of all commodities rose some 6 pel 
cent and many raw material prices 
advanced as much as 25 per cent. 
The question of the hour became— 
Are we entering upon a new era of 
inflation comparable to that of 
the World War period? The ad- 
vance ended in mid-September, and 
the last four weeks have shown a 
slight recession. Hence the present 
moment of suspense is a highly pro- 
pitious one in which to discuss in- 
dustrial price policies in this emer- 
gency. If we are to analyze the 
problem adequately, it is essential 
that we place the American finan- 
cial situation in a world setting. 
Financial trends throughout the 
world in recent years have been 
highly disquieting. The disorganiza- 


tion of the international exchanges | 


and the breakdown of monetary and 
financial systems during the great 
depression were not followed by a 
period of financial reconstruction 
and normal business expansion 


Growing Debt Imperils 


The World’s Economy 


Instead of a restoration of inter- 
national economic equilibrium, we 
have witnessed a continuance of for- 
eign exchange controls and a further 
great shift of liquid financial re- 
sources to the United States. In lieu 
of a well-balanced world recovery 


from a world depression, we have | 


had widely varying degrees of busi- 
ness activity in different countries, 
reflecting in the main the intensity 
of the stimulus applied in the form 
of Government expenditures for re- 
lief purposes or for military objec- 
tives. 

In place of a progressive reduction 


in public indebtedness and a light- | 


ening load of taxation, government 


debt has nearly everywhere been in- | 


creasing at a rate comparable to that 
of war time. At the end of six years 
which should have been years of 
sound recovery and expansion, it 


cannot be said that world financial | 


Stability had been achieved, or even 
approached. 


| North American continent 


In the light of this background, it | 


is hardly too much to say that the 
coming of a new war in Europe 
raises economic and financial prob- 
lems of wholly unprecedented im- 
portance for the entire world. The 
imposition of new war costs upon al- 
ready overburdened financial sys- 
tems imperils economic and finan- 
cial reconstruction everywhere—in 
the United States and other neutral 


Rapid Advance in Values as Threat to Business:. . . Balanced 
Procedure Declared Essential to Orderly Progress 
BY DR. HAROLD G. MOULTON President, the Brookings Institution 


clearly defined national economic ob- ¢ must also be regarded as imposing + stantially above the current level of y trial plans for the near future need + in railway traffic will materially im- 


jective or goal. I would state the 
desirable objective in the following 
terms: 


The economic goal of the United 
States at this time should be to make 
a full utilization of our economic re- 
sources in expanding production 
without permitting a general infla- 
tion of prices and a destruction of 
equilibrium in the economic system. 


circumstances, the 
well-balanced 
to orderly 
the present 


Under any 
maintenance of a 

economy is_ essential 
progress. In view of 


no restriction upon a very large ex- 
pansion of production. 
It is hardly necessary to point out 


that there is no shortage of what 


used to be called “the life blood of 
business,” namely money and credit. 
The supply is superabundant and in- 
terest rates the lowest ever known. 
There is thus no scarcity basis for 
a great advance in the general level 
of commodity prices. Indeed, when 
one looks at the situation in terms 
of the effective utilization of produc- 
tive energy, it would seem clear that 
as output expands, unit costs of pro- 





in its field. 


and raw materials. 


industry. 





Expanded production, utilizing America’s resources to the 
full but checking any general price inflation or any upset 
in the economic system, is declared by Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton to be the most desirable objective in present emergency 
days. Such an achievement, he says, may well prove of de- 
cisive importance to the future of world industrial system. 


These views are of the greater weight because the author 
is one of the most noted economists of the day. He has 
headed, since its foundation in 1928, the Brookings Institu- 
tion, research organization widely recognized as preeminent 


His address, delivered before a gathering of leaders in 
industry, finance and science, was received as an outstand- 
ing analysis of results of rising prices for industrial products 
The United States News presents the 
address in full text because of its importance as a guide for 








world situation the preservation of 
financial and economic stability in 
the United States is a paramount 
necessity. It is not too much to say 
that economic developments on the 
in the 
coming months may well prove of 
decisive importance to the whole 


| future of industrial civilization. 


nations as well as in the countries | 


which are at war. , 

This statement is made in full 
consciousness of the fact that at the 
moment of speaking, the economic 
Situation in the United States ap- 
pears—on the surface of things—to 
be highly promising. Even before the 
outbreak of war abroad, corporate 
earnings were showing a somewhat 
unexpected improvement; and now 
with the added stimulus of war de- 
mands the outlook for dividends in 


the near future appears indeed 
promising. Production is expand- 
ing, employment increasing, pur- 


chasing power broadening, and na- 
tional income rising. The recent in- 
crease in food and raw material 
prices is—in the main—regarded as 
helpful rather than otherwise, bring- 
ing about a better equilibrium be- 
tween various segments of the eco- 
nomic system. Superficially, at any 
rate, it would seem that our prayers 
are at last being answered. 


Dangers That Confront 


Future of America 


But sober reflection warns of lurk- 
ing dangers. Are we not stocking up 
with inventories and expanding pro- 
duction schedules at too rapid a 
pace? What if the war should end 
suddenly? Even if it proves to be of 
long duration, what will be the ulti- 
mate repercussions upon this coun- 
try? Are we not even now riding 
the wind and promoting a business 
boom, with the familiar distortion of 
prices, wages, and other cost fac- 
tors? Are we not sure to see sooner 
or later, and perhaps sooner rather 
than later, a new collapse and an- 
other protracted period of painful 
readjustment? 

It is no part of my purpose to ven- 
ture a prediction as to the probable 
magnitude of the present expansion 
movement or its possible duration— 
for I know of no scientific formula 
whereby one can resolve a compound 
made up of economic, political, psy- 
chological, and military elements, 
and read the future with unerring 
eye. 

My sole object is to discuss what 
[ conceive to be the fundamental eco- 
nomic requirements of the present 
situation and the industrial policies 
necessary to achieve the desired ends. 
I would make it clear at the outset 
that the analysis is -based on the 
assumption that the United States 
will not become a participant in the 
European war 

As a foundation for the considera- 
tion of business policies at this time, 


we should obviously have in mind a | this reservation, the labor supply | 





If we are to view the national eco- 
nomic problem in fundamental 
terms, we must look beyond—and for 


the moment forget—cost accounting | 


and financial issues as they affect 
particular industries or companies. 
In other words, we must begin with 
an engineering approach and survey 
the national situation in terms of 
the supplies of primary materials 
and the capacity of our existing pro- 
ductive plant and equipment to ex- 
pand output. 


The first fact to be noted is that | 


we have exceptionally large accu- 
mulated stocks of most primary ag- 
ricultural and industrial raw mate- 
rials. Food supplies also have been 
so large relatively to demand that 
the trend of prices has been per- 
sistently downward. It is unneces- 
Sary to present detailed statistical 
information in respect to food sup- 
plies and raw materials, for as every- 
one knows Government agencies, as 
well as producing groups, have been 
preoccupied, not with shortages, but 
with the problem of how to get rid 
of surpluses “overhanging the mar- 
kets.” 


Present Situation 
In Respect to Labor 


We also had, and now have, the 
capacity to produce still greater sup- 
plies of basic raw materials. In or- 
der to keep surpluses down, the Gov- 
ernment has been restricting agri- 
cultural production, while. mineral 
output has been held in check by in- 
adequate demand. 
volume of production could readily 





| per cent. 
| tion with respect to aggregate na- 
| tional 


duction should, for a time, fall. 
is for the simple reason that we 
would be making use of otherwise 
idle plant and equipment. When 
productive resources are not fully 
employed there is obvious waste; and 
the elimination of idle resources 
means—in terms of human energy— 
a reduction of costs. 


This | 


consumption. While consumptive 
demand may be expected to increase 
as employment expands, the question 
remains: Has not inventory accumu- 


lation once again been excessive? | 


| The answer will depend in no small 


| 





But is not the approach that we | 


have been making unreal and im- 
practical in that it ignores the 
money cost, price, and profit prob- 
lems which confront individual busi- 
ness enterprises? 


Practical Problems 
Confronting Business 


Obviously, the analysis would be in- 
complete if it did not give careful 
consideration to the practical prob- 
lems which must be faced and solved 
by business executives who are re- 
sponsible for meeting payrolls and 
fixed charges and earning dividends 
for impatient stockholders. They are 
not in ‘a position to control the eco- 
nomic system as a whole. They must 
take cost factors as they find them 
and make the best profit showing 





they can, under constantly varying | 


conditions. 

Manufacturing industry is, at the 
moment, confronted with the fact 
that raw material prices in general 
are now some 10 per cent higher than 
in August, and that in many cases 
the advance has been as much as 25 
Regardless of the situa- 


productive capacity, higher 


| material prices mean for manufac- 


In both fields the | 


be greatly increased. So far as do- | 
mestic production is concerned, there | 


is thus, in general, no present or 
prospective shortage of raw mate- 
rials. (Scrap iron is af important 
exception.) The situation is, of 
course, different with respect to ma- 
terials which have to be imported. 
It is possible that in some cases seri- 


| Ous shortages might develop. 


In the fields of manufacture and 
distribution the situation with re- 


| spect to productive capacity is sim- 


ilar. Except in a few lines the scale 
of operations has been far below ca- 
pacity. Moreover, existing capacity 
20uld, if necessary, be expanded with- 
out great delay. Railroad facilities 
might show some’ temporary short- 
comings, but our transportation sys- 
tem as a whole has ample actual or 
potential capacity to care for prob- 
able national requirements. 

The ‘situation with respect to la- 
bor cannot be stated in such unquali- 
fied terms. In the aggregate, unem- 
ployment runs into many millions; 
but a program of business expansion 
under the stimulus of European war 
demands would doubtless result in 
serious shortages of certain types of 
Skilled labor, requiring extensive ap- 
prentice training programs. With 


| 


turing enterprises higher money | 
panded 


outlays, which cannot be ignored in 
a profit-making economic system. 
Before attempting to indicate the 
bearing of such increased costs on 
profits, a brief analysis should be 
made of the factors involved in the 
advance in raw material prices. 


Increase in Prices 

Of Raw Materials 
The sharp increase which has oc- 
curred in the prices of raw materials 
is the result of demand from two 
sources: (1) from speculators seek- 
ing to make profits by anticipating 
price advances based on expectations 
of war-time inflation; and (2) from 
industries desiring to expand inven- 
tories to take care of immediate and 


prospective requirements. The spec- 
ulative element enters here also 
since an expected price advance 


prompts heavy advance buying. 
While available data are far from 
adequate, there is much reason for 
believing that the great upsurge in 
raw material buying which has oc- 
curred since August has resulted in 
a greater price advance in many raw 
materials than is warranted by the 
fundamental supply and demand 
factors in the situation. Much of 
the speculative buying has been 
based upon exaggerated notions 
about world wide inflation. Inven- 
tory purchases have ulso been on a 
plane which may well be above that 
warranted by the demand from ul- 
timate consumers. 
that the 


There is clear evidence 


degree on the probable magnitude of 
European war demands. 


Factors Affecting 
European Demands 


European purchases may well be 
of a much more restricted character 
than has been generally assumed. 
The present situation differs from 
that of the World War period in sev- 
eral significant respects. First, the 
capacity of the principal European 
nations to buy goods in our markets 
is very much less. In 1914 their ability 
to borrow appeared almost limitless, 
whereas today it is gravely impaired. 

It is possible to compute for Eng- 
land and France many billions of 
foreign purchasing power by count- 
ing all of the gold resources of those 
countries held at home and in the 
United States, and by including in- 
vestments, bank deposits, and 
speculative holdings of British and 
French citizens abroad. However, to 
mobilize these individual holdings, it 
is necessary for the governments 
concerned to obtain possession of 
them through requiring their ex- 
change for government bonds. 

In view of the credit strain with 
which ‘these countries are con- 
fronted, the mobilization of these 
holdings is not a simple matter. 
Moreover, it is in any case of the ut- 
most importance for these countries 
to preserve, just as far as possible, 
their liquid financial resources. Ac- 
cordingly they may be expected to 
use such resources just as sparingly 
as possible. 

The advance in prices in 1915 was 
greatly enhanced by frantic competi- 
tion among European buyers, par- 
ticipated in both by individual pur- 
“chasers and by governments. This 








time the purchase of American sup- | 
plies will come from fewer countries | 


and they will be pooled in the in- 
terest of interallied economy. At the 
same time rigorous measures for 
controlling prices are being insti- 
tuted at the very beginning of the 
conflict. In this war the European 
belligerents are harboring no illu- 
sions that normal business can go 
forward as usual, or that the stand- 
ards of living of the masses can be 
raised or even maintained. British 


| coupled with more moderate 


mobilization plans call for a restric- | 


tion of consumption in the interests 
of procuring maximum war produc- 
tion and maintaining financial equi- 
librium. 


Demand for American 
Supplies from Abroad 


Finally, the need for American ma- 
terials and supplies may well be 
much smaller than was the case in 
the World War. To be sure, there 
will be intense demands in special 
lines, notably airplanes and machine 
tools, causing distortion in our in- 
dustrial structure. But by and large 
the demands are likely to be re- 
stricted. Both France and England 
have much larger accumulated sup- 
plies of munitions than in 1914, and 
both countries have greatly ex- 
their capacity to produce 
munitions. Belgium and other neu- 
tral countries may well be important 
sources of supply. The Dominions 
also have increased capacity and will 
be given preference. 

Moreover, there is much reason 
for believing that the present con- 
flict may not involve infantry and 
artillery operations of a magnitude 
comparable to that of the last war 
when the western front was not pro- 
tected on both sides by almost im- 
pregnable fortifications. If this war 
is fought by England and French 
chiefly by means of an economic 
blockade as both military and eco- 
nomic considerations seems to dic- 
tate, French and English purchases 
in the United States would be of 
comparatively modest proportions. 

Speaking generally, I think it may 
be safely stated that further ad- 
vances in raw material prices would 
not be advantageous to raw mate- 
rial producers. This is because they 
serve to restrict foreign purchases. 
The sharp rise which has already oc- 
curred both in the prices of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs,, intensified for 
foreign purchasers by the relative 
rise of the dollar, has played di- 
rectly into the hands of competing 
areas. Other sources of supply are 
naturally being given priority. 

The implication of this analysis 
obviously is that the magnitude of 
European war demands may well 
have been misgauged. If so, the in- 
creases in production schedules and 
in raw material prices have over- 
shot the mark. The point I am 


current level of production is sub- /} chiefly interested in is that indus- ’ 


not necessarily be based on the as- 
sumption that raw material prices 
are certain to go higher; there is 
quite as much reason for believing 
that they may go lower. 

We now proceed directly to the 
question of industrial price policy in 
the present situation. Thus far the 
prices of manufactured goods have 
not advanced materially. As a mat- 
ter of sound policy—in the interest 
of stability—the managements of 
leading industries have refrained 
from marking up prices. However, 





prove net earnings, bringing 
roads as a whole from the red well 
into the black. It is not assumed 
that increases in the cost of fuel, 
labor, and equipment will promptly 
necessitate an advance in rates 
either in the railway or public utility 
fields. But curiously enough in the 
case of manufacturing we tend to 
assume that increases in operating 
costs must be promptly followed by 
some, if not proportional, advances 
in prices. The difference between 
manufacturing industry and rail- 


—Blackstone Studios 


DR. HAROLD G. MOULTON 





the sharp advance in the price of 
numerous classes of raw materials, 
in- 
creases in some other cost elements, 


has been leading many to the con- | 


clusion that industrial prices must 
inevitably be advanced in the not 
distant future. 

There can, of course, be no doubt 
that if operating costs in manufac- 
turing industry should continue to 
increase it would eventually be nec- 
essary to advance prices in order to 
prevent the elimination of profit 
margins. The only question at issue 
is whether an increase in prices is 
necessary at this time. It is obvious 
that no answer can be given to this 
question that is equally applicable 
to all lines of business. One can 
only speak in general terms. 

At this place the analysis ties back 
with our earlier discussion of unuti- 
lized productive capacity. Not only 
do costs, in terms of human energy, 
fall as unused plant and equipment 
is put to work but financial costs 
also decline. 


Effect of Volume 
On Costs and Profits 


As a result of habitual modes of 
thinking, there has been a tendency 
for all of us to overlook the bearing 
of the volume of output on unit costs 
and profits. So long as an industry 
is operating well below capacity, an 
increase in volume, which distributes 
the burden of overhead over a larger 
number of units, will offset large in- 
creases in direct operating expenses. 

The tremendous importance of vol- 
ume to nearly any corporation one 
might care to name is strikingly re- 
vealed in the financial data for the 
expansion period of 1936. In a cer- 
tain group of companies, for exam- 
ple, an increase in the scale of op- 
erations from 53 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1936 to 69 per cent in the 
second quarter meant more than a 
three-fold increase in net earnings. 
In the interval there was a slight 
decline in prices. Ten companies in 
one industry, which operated for the 
year 1935 as a whole on a 47.9 per 
cent basis, earned 41 million dollars. 
In 1936, operating at 67 per cent ca- 
pacity, they earned 128 millions. 
Meanwhile, average prices had risen 
less than 1 per cent. Moreover, dur- 
ing this period, both raw material 
prices and wages were rising. 

To carry the story into the first 


half of 1937, a still increasing scaie 
of operations raised profits still 
higher, notwithstanding the fact 


that wages and raw material costs 
advanced very much more than the 


prices of finished manufactured 
product. 
The significance of increased 


volume has long been recognized in 
connection with such industries as 
transportation and public utilities 
It is regarded as a self-evident prop- 
osition that the current expansion 


’ 


* both hourly and aggregate, (3) 


the | 





an 


increase in employment, and (4 
high level of profits. 

At the same time, there was a con- 
tinuous improvement in the quality 
and variety of commodities produced 
some of which ministered direct m 
to the satisfaction of human wants 
and others to increasing productive 
efficiency in a wide range of other 
industries. I hasten to add that I 
am not referring to the automobjje 
industry. 

Returning to the present situatio, 
the analysis which we have been 
making clearly leads to the conc}. 
sion that there are no compelling 
economic reasons why there should 
be any general advances in prices 
at this time. It would be presump- 
tuous of any individual, without de- 
tailed knowledge of the situation 
which confronts particular 
panies, to say that no price advances 
are warranted. 


com- 


Raw Material Prices 
Versus Output Volume 


But in general the increase in raw 
material prices have not been suf- 
ficiently great as to offset the gains 
resulting from increased volume of 
output. The price index for ray 
materials as a whole is even now 
well below the level of 1935 and 1936, 
and very much below the lev! of 
1937. Even when account is taken of 
the high level of wage costs, it does 
not appear that profit margins are 
in immediate danger of being 
snuffed out by high operating cost 

The great need in a period of busi- 
ness buoyancy is to keep the indus- 
trial eye fixed upon the second, 
third, and fourth steps ahead. 
should always be borne in mind that 


| an increase in the prices of all those 


| forms of manufactured products 


| Vances, 


roads and public utilities is only a | 


difference in degree. 

In order not to make too sweep- 
ing a generalization, I now em- 
phasize that the importance of the 
principle under discussion 
widely in different divisions of 
manufacturing industry. An _ in- 


crease in direct expenses is obviously 
| more important in lines where the 


cost of labor and materials bulks 
large in relation to overhead ex- 
penses than where the reverse is 
true. Moreover, the gains resulting 
from an expansion of output in any 
industry obviously tend to diminish 
as maximum capacity is approached. 
Operating Costs: 
Effect on Prices 

The argument is often heard both 
in business and academic circles 
that the moment costs begin to rise 
in consequence of the utilization of 
less efficient plant and equipment a 
price advance is called for. If such 
a price increase could be applied 
only to these last units of supply, 
something might be said for it. But 
to hold that the level of costs in the 
obsolescent portion of an industry’s 
plant and equipment should govern 
the price of the entire product, seems 
to me clearly untenable. 

When the demand is temporarily 
so intense as to call for a volume of 
output in excess of the capacity of 
the more efficient plant and equip- 
ment, one alternative is to hold the 
Selling price where it is in the 
knowledge that such price will more 
than cover direct operating ex- 
penses in the obsolescent plant, thus 
contributing something to general 
overhead. 

If, however, the obsolescent plant 
is so inefficient as to make it impos- 
sible to cover direct out-of-pocket 
expenses at a level of prices in line 
with the general state of technologi- 
cal advancement in the industry, 
this would be prima facie evidence 
that it would be sound policy to re- 
fuse further business instead of al- 
lowing the whole price structure to 
be distorted. 

The result would merely be to post- 
pone a portion of the orders, thereby 
spreading production more evenly. 
If there is reason for believing that 
the high level of demand will prove 
to be of a sustained character, the 
need then is for the prompt installa- 
tion of new low-cost capacity. In 
any case, genuine industrial prog- 
ress over the years can be achieved 
only by constantly applying the re- 
sults of new scientific and engineer- 
ing developments to the processes of 
production. 


he road to progress is well ex- 
emplified in the achievements of one 
industry during the course of the 
past fifteen years, in which expand- 


ing capital investment and increas- 
ing efficiency made simultaneously 
possible (1) a gradual reduction of 
prices, (2) an 


increase of wages, © 


varies | 


which enter into succeeding stages 
of production appear as costs 
each succeeding stage, just as the 
prices of raw materials appear as 
costs in the first stage of manufac- 
turing. The process of price advance 
is cumulative and tends to gain in 
rapidity as it spreads throughout the 
entire economic system, and in- 
volves wage as well as price ad- 
Accordingly, if the well- 
known vicious spiral is to be 
checked, it must be checked in its 
early stages. 

At the beginning of this address 
it was stated that the economic goal 


‘of the United States at this difficult 


and uncertain period should be to 
make a full utilization of our eco- 
nomic resources in expanding pro- 
duction without permitting a general 
inflation of prices and a destruction 
of equilibrium. If this national ob- 
jective be accepted, it follows that 
advances in industrial prices at this 
time should be resisted to the 
most. We should be content to make 
increased profits by a fuller and a 
steadier utilization of capacity, and 
by ever-increasing efficiency in pro- 
duction. 





Similarly, labor policy in this emer- 
gency should be focussed upon the 
realization of gains through more 
and steadier employment instead of 
upon hourly wage increases. The ad- 
vances in hourly wages during re- 
cent years have not been 
panied by corresponding increases 
weekly wages. 

On the contrary, weekly and 
nual wages have on the whole de- 


accom- 


an- 


clined. A far-sighted labor policy 
can also contribute much to the 
maintenance of financial stabilit; 


Speculative Profits 
Are Not Constructive 


The-only real profits, like the o 
real wages, are those which ari 
from increased production. Specuia- 
tive profits rgsulting merely from 
purchasing goods at one price anda 
selling them at an advance are not 
of a constructive character; that 
they are not backed by tangible 
goods and services and thus add 
nothing in primary terms to 
wealth of society. Moreover, suc) 
profits are in the main illusory 
when utilized in the replenishment 
of inventories or the construction 
new plant and equipment which have 
also risen in price, a dollar of profits 
will not go as far as before. Thus 
the apparent gains are nullified 
Meanwhile, thanks to our system 
accounting, a substantial portion 
these paper profits may be gatherea 
by the tax-collector. In any C¢#>' 
such price advances, as our Idls- 
trial history proves, lead to collap 
and depression, the losses of Wh 
more than offset any tempora y 
gains that may have been realize 

If all groups in the body poLuc 
will work together at this junctt 
in clear realization of the funda- 
mental requirements of the situat 
it will be possible not only {o! 
classes of the American people to! 
ceive higher levels of real income, 
but also for this nation to mainta 
financial and economic stabiit 
and thereby make its most effective 
contribution to the eventual rest 

of economic stability ana P! 
whole 


a 
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ress in the world as a 


Foregoing is the full text 
an address before several hu? 
dred leaders in industry, science 
and finance, New York, Oct. 13./ 
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.OR exactly five months now, the 
| Federal Government has been 
ne to kill three problems with 
stone. The problems: how to | 

» farmers find new markets for 
ises; how to provide low-in- 
croups, the people on relief, 

, steady flow of health-building 


and how to stimulate busi- 
in the normal retail trade 
inels The stone: the Food 


S on Plan conducted by the Fed- 





Latest results of the 
Food Stamp Plan. Predic- 
tions of future expansion. 








Surplus Commodities Corpora- 

and the Department of Agri- 

Summarized, the results of the 
rood Stamp Plan may be stated as | 

VS Since May 16, when the 

an first went into effect in Roches- 

N. Y., families on relief in six | 

; of the United States have re- 

d an additional $902,699 from 
Federal Government with which 
yurchase surplus farm commodi- 
as specified by the Federal Sur- 
Commodities Corporation. All 
is money has passed over local 
sry counters. 

Although the plan has been tried 

varying forms in trial cities, the 
basis of the program throughout the 
ountry has been the same, and may 
be described thus: 

Studies of the food requirements 
of relief families had revealed that, 
on an average, $1 per person per 
week was being spent on food. The 
rts figured that an adequate diet 
ired an expenditure of $1.50 per 
per week on the basis of 

ent prices. 

Accordingly, under the Food Stamp 
P as set up in trial cities, each 
receiving some form of finan- 
issistance from the Federal 
ernment is permitted, if it de- 
es, to buy with part of its weekly 
cash income a minimum of one dol- 
ar’s worth of orange colored food 
stamps for each member of the 
family. With each dollar’s purchase 
of orange stamps per person per 
week, each family receives, free, 50 
cents worth of blue stamps per per- 
son per week. 
At the local groceries orange 
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so 


———— 


A MILLION-DOLLAR DENT IN FARM SURPLUSES: 
WHAT FOOD STAMP PLAN HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


+ Rochester program, saVs in effect: 











MARCH OF THE FOOD STAMPS 
More and more locations are being 
spotted by: Agriculture Department 
officials as bases for the Food Stamp 
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Plan whereby surplus farm products are routed into the larders of 

needy workers. The program is under the supervision of Milo Per- 

kins, AAA associate administrator and president of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation. 





stamps can buy any product in the ¢ Birmingham, 


store. Blue stamps can buy only 
surplus foods as listed by the FSCC. 
The grocers cash the stamps at the 
local banks. 

The purchase of a minimum of a 
dollar’s worth of orange stamps per 
person (necessary if the free blue 
stamps are to be obtained) is a pro- 
tective measure to make sure that 
each family first spends the normal 
amount of money for food—that is, 
the average amount spent before the 
inception of the program. The blue 
Stamps are an outright subsidy from 
the Government making possible a 
50 per cent increase in the food con- 
sumption of each member of each 
relief family, with an attendant in- 
crease in the variety of food con- 
sumed. 


Surplus Foods Only 


Given for Blue Stamps 


The 50 per cent increase in food 
is taken out in surplus commodities 
only, much to the benefit of the 
farmer, who is always seeking new 
markets for surplus crops. Finally, 
the whole transaction is through 
normal trade channels, thus stimu- 
lating the natural flow of goods and 
services, thus. increasing the busi- 
ness of the retail grocer. 

Distribution of blue stamps to date 
in the trial cities and districts has 
been: Rochester, $314,270; Dayton, 
O., $155,067; Seattle, Wash., $191,188; 


Ala., $153,609; Des 
Moines, Iowa, $52,890; and Pottawa- 
tomie County, Okla. (including the 
City of Shawnee), $35,675. These fig- 
ures cover period ending Sept. 30. 


Thus, up to Oct. 1, the Food Stamp 
Plan has helped the farmers sell al- 
most one million dollars’ worth of 
surplus commodities; has given gro- 
cers almost one million dollars’ worth 
of additional business, has provided 
people on relief with almost one mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of additional food, 
and has cost the Government, in all, 
about one million dollars. 

The following farm products have 
been designated surplus commodities 
by the FSCC at one time or another 
during the last five months: butter, 
eggs, white flour, Graham flour, corn 
meal, rice, dry beans, dried prunes, 
oranges, grapefruit, peaches, pears, 
cabbage, peas, tomatoes, onions, 
raisins, apples, pork lard and snap 
beans. 

Experience to date has shown that 
about one-quarter of the blue stamps 
are being used for butter and an- 
other quarter for eggs. About 10 per 
cent of the added purchasing power 
is being used for wheat products. 
Approximately 31 per cent is being 
divided among the fresh fruits and 
vegetables, according to the con- 
sumer’s sclection and the commodi- 
ties on the list thus far. 

As far as general conclusions are 
concerned, Secretary Wallace, bas- 
ing generalizations on reports of the 


People of the We 


. 
Senator James F. | 
} 
Byrnes 
Advocate of the Neutrality 
Bill Has Been Leading Figure 
in Behind-Scenes Conferences 
‘e IN after President Roosevelt 
‘ iad. «6delivered his neutrality 
ssage to the special session of 
Congress, Senator James F. Byrnes 


of South Carolina said: “I 
x he demonstrated that Frank- 
D. Roosevelt is the leader of the 

Peace bloc in this country.” 

wae §6If the Presi- 

& dent is the lerd- 

Ber of the peace 


em 
1 1.) 


bloc, then the 
* Senator himself 
must be con- 


sidered the lieu- 
tenant, at least 
‘from the Ad- 
ministr a- 
tion’s point of 
view—for the 
Senator always 





Senator Byrnes 
een active in support of the 


President’s neutrality bill and other 
A istration programs. 
Taking unheralded command of 


Administration’s behind-the- 
efforts to line up Senate votes 
epeal of the arms embargo, 
Senator Byrnes has been effective as 
Suttonholer in the cloak-rooms 
Capitol. 
ugh he has no official title, 
actions of the South 
1a Democrat indicate the im- 
’e of his activities. Sena- 
rnes was called in by the Pres- 
when 15 political leaders met 
White House the day before 
ening of Congress to hear MYr. 
aims for the special] ses- 
nd he has taken a major part, 
Senator Barkley, the majority 
and other Administration 
Ts IN mapping strategy 
eft and flexible politician, this 
Darely five-and-a-half-foot 
man knows every turn and 
of the legislative scene. He 
Known as a good harmonizer 
CK tongue, scurrying feet, and 
done, added to his 
nizing manner, are responsi- 


ecent 





Cveit's 





get things 


ble for his success as a liaison of- 
ficer between the White House and 
Congress. 

Senator Byrnes was born in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1879. After a 
public school education he studied 
law, and in 1903 was admitted to the 
bar. The next few years he served 
as official court reporter, and then 
as solicitor, in South Carolina’s Sec- 
ond Circuit. 

From 1911 to 1925, he represented 
the Second Congressional District of 
South Carolina in the United States 
Congress. After a six year inter- 
lude of law practice in Spartan- 
burg, S. C., he returned to Washing- 
ton in 1931, as a Senator. 

During the pre-war days, he was 
an intimate of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. At that time Mr. Byrnes was a 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, and Mr. Roosevelt was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


Senator Bennett 


Champ Clark 


Missouri's ‘Favorite Son” Advo- 
cates “Insulating Nation Against 
Dangers From Abroad 


6é"FYHOSE who favor the course of 
taking sides and fighting should 
naturally vote for the repeal of the 
arms embargo as a Vital step in that 
direction. Those who favor keeping 
out of war should vote for the re- 
tention of our present safeguards 
and the addition of any others which 
may be necessary.” 
These words 


are part of a 
telegram re- 
leased a few 


days before the 
opening of Con- 
zress by Senator 
Bennett Champ 
Clark (Dem.), of 
Missouri, the 
Senate’s noted 
parliamentarian 
who is conduct- 
ing the strat- 
»gy of the Senate bloc opposing re- 
peal of the arms embargo. 

The words and 
the smiling, 49-year-old 
show 





Senator Clark 


f 


actions ol 
Senator 


recent 


+ 


that he is still a man of inde- | 


courage of his 
with Missouri's 


pendence, with the 
convictions, a2 man 
“show me” spirit. 

The robust, young-looking Mis- 
sourian is the son of Champ Clark, 
the former Speaker of the House and 
one of the Democratic Party’s most 
famous leaders. The fighting son of 
a fighting father, Senator Clark has 
become as unshakable in his convic- 
tions as. was Representative Clark of 
other days 


Early Political Training 

But independence of action was 
not the only thing Senator Clark 
learned from his father; the ways 
and means of political strategy also 
were part of his inheritance. The 
Senator’s training in politics began 
at an early age; indeed, he attended 
his first Democratic national con- 
vention in 1900, when he was a boy 
of ten. 

His formal education began in the 
public schools of his native Bowling 
Green, in Missouri. Next, he at- 
tended a Washington, D. C., high 
school, then shuttled back to the 
University of Missouri, where he re- 
ceived an A. B. in 1912, finally re- 
turning to Washington to study law 
at George Washington University. 

When the Senator completed his 
law course in 1914, he took the job 
of parliamentarian in the House, re- 
maining at his post at the Speaker's 
rostrum until 1917, when he joined 
the first officers’ training camp at 
Fort Myer, near Washington. 


A Charter Legionnaire 

Emerging from the World War a 
colonel of infantry, he joined a 
group of young officers gathered in 
Paris to form a veterans’ organiza- 
tion, and became one of the 17 char- 
ter members of the American Le- 
gion, a body he was later to serve 
as national commander. 

The young lawyer then returned 
to Missouri, where he began to prac- 
tice his profession in St. Louis. 
Tossing his hat in the political ring 
in 1932, he was elected to the United 
States Senate by the largest vote 
ever given a senatorial candidate in 
that State Today Senator Clark, 
like his father, is Missouri’s favorite 
son. 


| Springfield, IL; 


| 


9 





pounds of dry beans variations on the theme. Within a| Shawnee, Okla. Also, within a few 
Although, at present, such an am- few weeks, non-relief, privately-em- | weeks, cotton goods, with a low per- 
the hori- ployed families, earning less than | centage of processing costs will be 


bitious program is not on 
zon, directors of the plan 
printing two expanding 


are blue- 
programs, 


$1,000 a year, will be allowed to take 


part in the Food Stamp Plan in 


list 


added to the of surplus come- 
modities in a few of the trial cities, 





Needy persons under this plan are 
getting not only a more adequate 
diet but a better balanced ciet. 

The increased volume of trade in 
grocery stores, occasioned by the 
Food Stamp Plan, has had a stimu- 
lating effect on many other busi- 
nesses in the community. 

Recently rumors have spread that 
in the near future the plan will be 
tried in 100 cities. The Department 
of Agriculture denies these reports. 

It has been announced, however, 
that within the next month or so | 
the program will be expanded to 
Salt Lake County 
(including Salt Lake City), Utah; 
Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa., and Mad- 
ison, Wis. | 

If the Food Stamp Plan ever should 
be expanded to cover the entire na- 
tion, and if the same percentage of 
eligible persons should take part ina 
national program as has been the 
case in the experimental cities—that 
is, if 15 million of the 20 million 
eligible individuals should partici- 
pate—the Stamp Plan would offer a 
potential annual market for more 
than 300 million pounds of butter, 
about 352 million dozen eggs, more 
than 25 million bushels of wheat in 
the form of flour, more than six mil- 
lion bushels of corn in the form of 
corn meai, about 140 million pounds 
of rice, more than 87 million pounds 
and about 227 million | 
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Whether your “favorite whisky” is Scotch, Rye 


with any whisky 


Seagram's “V.O." 
of prunes 


Try Seagram’s"V. 


... for fineness of taste, for delicacy of flavor 


than Seagram's “V.O.” 


SIR ISAAC BROCK 
One of Canada’s Finest 


DELICATE 
WHISKIES 


or Bourbon, we make this confident challenge: 


0.” Compare it for lightness 


of any age at any price. We 


think, after this comparison, you will have 


a new favorite. For there is nothing finer 
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Seagram's “V.O.” 
by its full name $ 





"Canadian. Rare old blended Canadian whisky. Distilled, aged and blended under the supervision of the Canadian 
Government. This whisky is 6 vears old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Offices: New York. 




















@ Radio was a localized service just beginning to serve 
mankind. 


MARINE 


All passenger ships radio-equipped with spark transmitters. 
Average range (daylight) to 300 miles (night) to 1000, 





Very few cargo vessels radio-equipped. 
No practical direction finders in marine use. 


Only one operator on most ships. No automatic alarm. 





A few cumbersome and expensive plants employing long 
waves in a not-too-certain service between United States 
and England>Germany, France and Hawaii. 

Hand transmission—aural reception. 





Non-existent as a public service. 





Limited to uncertain experiment over short distances. Tele- 
graph by spark transmitters only. No radio telephone. 





Non-existent. 





Non-existent. 





No sound motion pictures. 


No public address systems. 


RADIO 





Just coming into use for radio reception. 


Not yet employed in commercial radio transmission; 
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the progress 
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of radio in the 


United Sta 


oe _— INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 


World-wide service between United States and all countries 
by short wave at moderate power, with compact installations, 


BROADCASTING — 


Nation-wide service via networks; world-wide service via 


AVIATION RADIO ———— 


Provides long range telegraph and voice communication, 
direction finders, “homing” devices and instruments for blind 


TELEVISION 


A system of high-definition television is in regular public 


_. 


Wuen War Broke tn Europe 
Ls res 


e@ Radio is a world-wide service. It contributes to the 
welfare, knowledge and culture of a billion people. 








RADIO 


All passenger vessels equipped with tube transmitters. Three 
or more operators on 24-hour watch. All cargo vessels of 1600 
tons or more, equipped with tube transmitters. 

All with practically unlimited range by short wave. 

Radio direction finders in general use and available for even 


small pleasure craft. 


Auto alarm in general use on cargo vessels to register emer- 


gency Calls. 





Automatic, high speed transmission and automatic recording. 


Multiplex operation. 
Radio facsimile. 





short wave. 


Instant reports of crisis developments. Constant public infor- 
mation on progress of the war. Broadcasting has become an 
influential factor in the conduct of national and international 


affairs by all governments. 





landing. 





RADIO FACSIMILE . 


Exchanges news pictures and other visual material between 
U. S. and Europe and South America in a matter of minutes. 





service in New’ York City. 





SOUND EQUIPMENT - 
World-wide use of highly developed equipment both in 


studios and theatres. 


Now in innumerable applications in public places, aboard 
ships, in schools, offices, factories and elsewhere. 





TUBES 4 


Now the heart of all the foregoing radio applications for both 


transmission and reception. 


Available in hundreds of types, each specially developed for 


particular applications. 
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| Radio Corporation 
of America RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


RCA Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
National Broadcasting Company 


adiomarine Corporation of America 


RXC/A. Communications, Inc 
RCA Laboratoties 
RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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ihe Congress Week 


_. . interest swinging back to home S 5 nS h N ; | . 
 atters . . . relief for drought and even Senators in Search of Neutrality il Aelia Mie: inka. an 


flood sufferers. arms embargo . . . concessions from 
the Administration. 


Mecesqraia « 
SEA NEUTRALITY: 
A NEW FORMULA 
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ERING hopefully into their crystal ball, Ad- 

ministration leaders believe the Senate this 

week will get down to the business of voting on 

; amendments to the neutrality resolution, Some 

: opponents of repeal of the arms embargo are 

/ not satisfied, however, that all yet has been said 
on the general subject that should be said. 

Judging from external evidences, the Adminis- 
tration leaders are correct. Repeatedly last 
week, Senators spoke on neutrality with no more 
than a half dozen members in attendance; sev- 
eral times it required repetitious sounding of 
the bells to secure a quorum in the chamber; 
at times, there were many empty seats in the 
galleries, and the lines waiting to gain admis- 
sion, which marked early stages of the debate, 
had disappeared. 

Confident of an impressive Senate majority in 
behalf of arms embargo repeal whenever the test 
comes—a feeling which has grown into a con- 
; viction—Administration attention turned to the 
situation in the House, which last spring upset 
| calculations by voting into the neutrality meas- 





OUR weeks ago 96 United States Sena: 
first began to defend and attack the Ad: 

istration’s proposal to revise the present 
trality law. Commentators have described + 
debate on Capitol Hill as anything from 
cratic process” to “concealed filibuster”. 

When 13 Democratic members of the Sena‘: | 
Foreign Relations Committee sat down at a long 
mahogany table last week there was nothing | 
concealed about their actions. Prepared to strip | 
the measure of excess and controversial baggage 
the 13 Democrats emerged with a formula f 
easing shipping restrictions and tightening 
to belligerents. The crux of the 
remains—repeal or non-repeal of the arm 
bargo. 

The formula as outlined by 
supporters concedes: 

To shippers: The right to route vessels i 
certain Pacific and South Atlantic areas 
vided arms are not included in cargoes. 


issue theref 


Administrati 


—Harris & Ewing 
CONCESSION: To reduce opposition to repeal of 
arms embargo, Democrats of Senate Foreign Rela- 


PROGRESSION: As Senate debate on neutrality 
these men are active: 


comes closer to a vote, 


ure a prohibition against shipments of arms or 
ammunition to belligerents, by a majority of 41. 
Polls of House members, admittedly incomplete, 
indicate a majority support for embargo repeal, 
now, of about 15. 


Relief Plans Advanced 
For Floods and Drought 


For another week, the leaderships succeeded, 
without great effort, in preventing legislation 
other than the neutrality resolution from com- 
ing forward. 

However, plans were laid in two widely differ- 
ent areas to seek action at the special session, 
neither of which however necessarily involves 
legislation in the sense of enactment of a law. 

Drought conditions exist through an area re- 
sembling a loosely-hung chain with its ends at- 
tached in New England and the Pacific North- 
west. At the lower part of this belt excessive 
rains have ruined crops. Twenty-nine States 
are affected either by floods and excessive rains 
or by drought; some by both in different sec- 
tions within their boundaries. 

Some 60 members of the House from these 29 
States met in informal caucus Thursday at the 
call of Speaker Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
to consider relief steps. They heard representa- 
tives of three executive agencies tell of surveys 
and the conditions of their funds. They au- 
thorized the Speaker to appoint a committee of 
five to cooperate with a similar committee pre- 
viously named by Senators from these States. 
Speaker Bankhead appointed as chairman of this 
official committee Representative Jones (Dem.), 
of Texas, who officially is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House. Senator 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, brother of the 
Speaker, heads the Senate committee. 

Present surveys indicate $39,500,000 will be re- 
quired to take care of the additional relief load 
caused by crop failures. Either arrangements 
will be sought for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the Surplus Commodities Corporation 
and, probably, the Works Projects Administra- 
tion to assume the additional burden, spending 
their appropriations more rapidly than otherwise 
and being reimbursed by a special appropriation 
in the regular session, or an effort will be made 
to induce President Roosevelt to give clearance 
to a special appropriation bill of about $50,000,- 
000 after the neutrality resolution has been dis- 
posed of. 

Senator Hill (Dem.), of Alabama, conferred 
with the President on the drought-flood situation 
Thursday, and announced as he left the White 
House that the Chief Executive is sympathetic 
and had directed agencies having jurisdiction 


_to make special studies and report the results 


to him. : 


Dies Committee Seeks 


More Money, Longer Life . 


The special House Committee to Investigate 
Un-American Activities, commonly known as the 
Dies Committee, decided to ask the House, at 
the special session, to prolong its life beyond 
Jan. 3, the present expiration date, and to vote 
it additional funds. The committee announced 
it has found evidences of subversive influences 
in Government agencies to explore which it 
lacked funds and time, under present authority. 

During its third week of continuous debate on 
the neutrality resolution, the Senate became 
repetitious, some members delivering their sec- 
ond speeches on the subject. Amendments to the 
shipping and credit sections, which were agreed 
upon by the majority, narrowed the issue greatly 
and added force to the opinion of the Admints- 
tration leadership that the voting stage would 
be reached soon. 





Record of Legislation 


EUTRALITY Resolution, repeal of arms embargo, 
etc. (H. J. Res. 306); pending in Senate. 

Requirement of Senate rati ‘ication of foreign trade 
agreements (H.R. 7589); by Rep. Coffee, Neb.; referred 
to House Ways and Means Committee. 

Forbidding importation of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts from foreign countries until the comparable do- 
meéstic article attains Parity price (H.R. 7590); Rep. 
Woodruff, Mich.; to Ways and Means. 

Limiting the powers of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, Commodity Credit Corporation, the Ex- 
port-Import Banks (H.R. 7591); Rep. Wolcott, Mich.; 
to Banking and Currency. 

Granting the V. 2 President and Members of Con- 
gress privilege of franking official correspondence, up 
to one ounce in weight, by air mail (H.R. 7588); Rep. 
Carter, Calif.; to Post Office Committee. 





(Above, left to right) Senators Capper (Rep.), Kan- 
sas; Shipstead (F.-L.), Minnesota, and Thomas 
(Dem.), Utah, Center photo, Senator Holt (Dem.), 


West Virginia. 





tions Committee offer concessions. (Above, left to 
Right) Senators Pittman, Nevada, Committee Chair- 
man; Harrison, Mississippi, and Barkley, Kentucky, 





Majority Leader. 





+ THE VOICE OF CONGRESS + 


New Changes in the Neutrality Plans: 
Senate Debates Ways of Avoiding War 


Neutrality discussion in Congress swings into its 
fourth week. The issue is to determine on a policy 
that would most tend to avert involvement in the 
war, Pending is House Joint Resolution 306, on 
which the Senate is approaching a vote on the 
amendments and the measure. Involved are the 
problem of repeal or continuance of the present 
Embargo Act, the Administration substitute for the 
existing law, credit to belligerents and related ques- 
tions. Excerpts from the Senate debate follow: 


Mr. CLARK (Dem.) Idaho: Even if repeal were 
not a step toward war, as I believe it is, I would oppose 
it on the ground it would help Britain and France, who 
refuse to talk peace, and because the crushing of Ger- 
many would build an empire of communism which then 
would be a threat to the peace and safety of the entire 
world. 

Mr. GILLETTE (Dem.).Ia.: There is nothing we 
can put on the statute books more unfair to a victim of 
the aggressors than the so-called cash-and-carry pro- 
posal. If it had been in effect when Germany first in- 
vaded Poland, Germany could have gotten anything she 
wanted and Poland could not have gotten a thing. If it 
should be enacted now, Latvia, Estonia and Rumania 


and none of the weaker states could get a thing. If 


it becomes a law, it will be put into effect against China 
by a declaration of war by Japan. 


Would Further Bar Sale 
Of Foreign Securities 


Mr. BURKE (Dem.) Neb.: If the joint resolution 
clearly would help China resist the aggressions of Japan, 
then would the Senator suport it? 

Mr. GILLETTE: I would not. If two amendments 
are embodied in the resolution, and it is not changed 
in any other serious respect, I will support it. 

The first is to limit credit to persons other than agents 
of governments, to prohibit private concerns from coming 
here and buying on unlimited credit, for resale, arms, 
ammunition and implements of war. The second pro- 
posal is to close another door in the section prohibiting 
flotation of and sale of securities of a foreign govern- 
ment, 

There is nothing to prevent the governments of Eng- 
land, Germany, France, or any other belligerent, from 
issuing a new series of bonds after the President's 
proclamation, and calling in from their own nationals, 
or ftom Argentina or some other country, bonds of a 
former issue, with the bait of an increased interest rate 
and using them as the basis for transactions in this 
country. I would prohibit that unless an American 
citizen had secured and held a vested interest in the 
security prior to that date. 

Mr. PITTMAN (Dem.) Nev., Chairman, Foreign Re- 
lations Committee: This measure deals only with bellig- 
erents. Does the Senator want to deal with neutrals? 

Mr. GILLETTE: Oh, no. 

Mr. PITTMAN: The Johnson Act absolutely stopped 
the flotation in this country of any more bonds and se- 
curities— 

Mr. GILLETTE: 
us, yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN: By all of the countries now involved 
as belligerents. 

Mr. GILLETTE: It does not blanket in every nation 
that might be involved. 

Mr. PITTMAN: Would the Senator object to the 
British government paying the debt it now owes us? 

Mr. GILLETTE: On the contrary, I should very 
highly approve of that. 

Mr. CAPPER (Rep.) Kans.: I am emphatically op- 
posed to repeal of the arms embargo. Repeal unquestion- 
ably means involvement in the European controversy; it 
is the first step toward war. 

Mr. AUSTIN (Rep.) Vt., Acting Minority Leader: 
Dealing with the proposed legislation as it stands, I favor 
its adoption. It would promote national defense, make 
remote our getting into war, increase probability of vic- 
tory of the Allies, tend to shorten the war. 


In the case of nations indebted to 


+ 





Mr. WALSH (Dem.) Mass., Chairman, Naval Affairs 
Committee: We who are against repeal are primarily 
opposed now to a parade of war weapons from America 
to Europe because we never again want to witness 
the parade of dying and maimed American youths that 
emerged from the World War from Europe to America. 

Repeal would be tragic. It would enormously increase 
our present serious peril. 

Mr. MALONEY (Dem.) Conn.: The pending meas- 
ure will in no way increase the danger to us, while al- 





The Senate's neutrality battle nears 
aclimax . . . what repeal of the arms 
embargo means to warring Europe. . . 
legislators, in broken party alignment, 
view pending proposals . . highlights 


of the debate. 











most all admit that there are features of it which add to 
our protection against war. With portions of the meas- 
ure I am not in agreement. I believe that in its present 
form it tends to stifle our merchant marine, and unneces- 
sarily demands sacrifices on the part of American busi- 
ness, and seafaring men, which should at least be les. 
sened, I do not believe it goes far enough in connection 
with payments by those to whom we sell our products. 
We should be paid in advance of their shipment. No 
goods sold to warring nations should go in our ships or 
in our name. 

American ships and American people should travel in 
known danger zones at their own risk. 

Mr. DANAHER (Dem.) Conn.: My colleague and 
others in favor of repeal point out that under present 
law arms and munitions and implements of war might be 
sent to Italy or Russia, perchance, and therefore say, 
why should we have a law which will permit that? All 
we have to do is to amend our existing law and forbid 
the exportation of munitions and implements of war to 
those neutrals. That is all there is to it. 

The senior Senator from Nevada, who two weeks ago 
had a measure which would not require amendment, 
came in yesterday with an amendment. He took out the 
specious, spurious representation of a cash-and-carry plan 
involved in section 7 (a). That is the first of the amend- 
ments. 


Arms Embargo Provisions Said 


To Be Embodied in Former Law 


The committee wants the joint resolution passed. It 
wants to repeal the present arms embargo, which would 
apply to the current war in Europe, but it does not tell 
us even one word about an arms embargo not referred 
to in any way in the pending measure. On January 31, 
1922, Congress passed the statute appearing in Forty- 
second Statutes at Large at page 361. The embargo 
provisions, particularly, will be found in title 22, section 
236. Let me recall this section by quoting: 

“Whenever the President finds that in any American 
country, or in any country in which the United States 
exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction, conditions of do- 
mestic violence exist, which are or may be promoted by 
the use of arms or munitions of war procured from the 
United States, and makes proclamation thereof, it shall 
be unlawful to export, except under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President prescribes, any arms or 
munitions of war from any place in the United States to 
such country until otherwise ordered by the President or 
by Congress.” 

Mr. President, that statute i. on our books today. 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.) Tex.: It is not in the pend- 
ing joint resolution and has nothing on earth to do with 
the proposed legislation. 
preserve peace and stability here on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. DANAHER: 


Its purpose, of course, was to 


Why do we think it should be un- 
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lawful to export arms under such circumstances, but re- 
peal a law which will make it unlawful to export the 
same kind of arms in a European conflict? 

Mr. BARKLEY: There never has ten a law en- 
acted by Congress that required cash for arms, am- 
munition and implements of war. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations put the 90-day provision in as a re- 
striction. “Cash” has been a misnomer. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Rep.) Calif.: Heretofore we have 
never had a law, save one, which embraced the cash- 
and-carry idea. The reason for this amendment is that 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee saw 
that it was impossible to pass the joint resolution with 
the provision it originally carried. So he proposes now 
to strike out everything in relation to credit and leave it 
a cash-and-carry proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY: The provision of the law on the 
statute books which expired May 1 did not require cash 
payment; it only required that title should be transferred 
to the purchaser. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: I do not concede that 
for an instant. From the time this kind of project was 
suggested we have heard all the time cash and carry, 
with the rat-a-tat-tat of the cash on the barrel head that 
could not be mistaken. From the highest to the lowest 
in the Government it has been cash and carry. Then a 
measure comes out which is not cash and carry at all, 
but which is credit and carry. Then the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pittman] yesterday amends the joint reso- 
lution and we shall have, before we get through, cash 
and carry again; and cash and carry will be what we 
shall call Mr. Baruch’s scheme, as he intended it to be 
called. 


Foreign Loans May be Made 


By RFC or Export-Import Bank 


Mr. DANAHER: Can the Senator find anything in 
section 7 (a) which will forbid the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation or the Export-Import Bank from 
making a loan to a foreign government, or an agency 
thereof? 

Mr. BARKLEY: I should say the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 (a) would apply to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, or to any other agency of the Government, 
as rigidly as they would to any other creditor or manu- 
facturer or agent of industry in this country that might 
be in the business of furnishing materials or supplies to 
any belligerent in the present war. 

Mr. PITTMAN: I forward an amendment which the 
junior Senator from Texas (Mr. Connally) and I in- 
tend to propose on behalf of the sponsors of the pend- 
ing joint resolution. The amendment deals with the 
shipping provisions of the measure. [The amendment is 
designed to lift some of the proposed restrictions on 
American ships traveling in areas not directly affected 
by the war. ] 

The group sponsoring the amendment had before it 
the proposed amendments touching this subject sub- 
mitted by the senior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Bailey), the senior Senator from California (Mr. John- 
son), the junior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Ellender), 
and others. This group, consisting of 14 Senators, has 
given careful consideration to all the proposed amend- 
ments, and I think they have in the proposal now sub- 
mitted covered the substance of them all. 

I have another amendment to propose (dealing with 
credits). See next column. | 

Mr. CLARK (Dem.), Mo.: Some of us have been 
preparing to debate that question. 

Mr. HOLT (Dem.), W. Va.: Repealing the arms 
embargo ... will be a step directly toward war. There 
are only two reasons | for repeal| ... to help Britain and 
France defeat Germany and that we can make profit out 
of munitions sales. 

Mr. BARKLEY: The law we are now proposing 
will keep American ships and American cargoes and 
American sailors and American travelers out of present 
regions of danger. 























To opponents of embargo repeal: Eliminat 
of Presidential authority granting 90-day cred 
to belligerent nations purchasing American arn 
and ammunition. l 

Added to these two concessions is anothe: 
b: sought by Senator Gillette (Dem.), of Iow 
This would exempt from the cash-and-carry 
tion consignments from Americans to Ameri 
businesses in belligerent countries. Anothe! 
stacle in the present law affecting American: 
belligerent countries would be hurdled by ha 
ing American shippers divest themselves of tit 
to goods consigned to firms in which American 
stockholders have an interest. 

The significance of these moves is not und 
estimated by Administration opponents. On 
other hand, the modification of the origi 
regulations, relating to commerce with belliger- 
ents, in terms of shipping tonnage, is consider- 
ably less than might appear on the surface 


How Present Shipping 
Ban Would Be Eased 


It is proposed that American vessels be pt 
mitted, at their own risk, to transport cargce 
such areas, for example, as Australia, New Zea | 
land, India and Hongkong, which “nomina 
are at war” but near which active hostilities 
have not started and may never exist. Added 
to this are that part of the western coast « 
Africa which can be approached without pa 
ing through active combat areas such as 
exist on routes approaching the east coas! 
that continent, and sailings in either ocea 
south of the United States. Final modificati 
rests in permission to make air ports of ca 
British and French possessions in the Caribbean, 
plus aviation relaxations in the Pacific. 

By agreeing to eliminate the 90-day ordin: 
commercial credits to belligerents, these Am*¢ 
ican sales have been placed on a strictly cash 
basis. To cement this, it is proposed that the H 
same cash terms shall apply to business betwet 
individuals in the United States and individua 
in a belligerent state. The pending resoluti 
merely stipulates that that these terms app.) 
transactions between United States citizens a 
a belligerent government or its agent Wi 
these loopholes closed, the controversy 
credits has been almost wholly dissipated 

Through the easement on the present shipp 
ban it is hoped that satisfaction will be afforded 
domestic shipping interests, their Congressio! 
supporters, and Federal agencies concerned with 
the progress of an American merchant marin¢ 

The relaxation now offered is felt by Adn 
istration proponents to remove much of the d 
content regarding “surrender of rights upon | 
sea.” The West Coast, particularly, had raisec b. 
an outcry against the original proposals. Ex- 
amination of the regular routes and the 
nage involved, however, discloses that not ‘9 
much is gained as the uninitiated might consiarr 
probable. (Turn to Page 1 Pictogram and arti- 
cle for details of this issue.) 

Of importance in considering these conct 
sions is the background of the entire situatio! 
Under the proposed joint resolution, title ‘ 
goods sold a belligerent must be taken by | 
purchaser before the goods leave this cou! 
Specifically it is provided that no claim, whic. 
may arise, shall be considered to be an obliga 
tion upon the United States Government for 
forcement. 


Main Objective Would 
Be Safety of American Lives 


In short, this is what happens: If an Am 
can vessel, carrying contraband to a belliger 
should be taken as a prize and there held 
it should be sunk at sea to destroy its cargo 
escort to port as a prize is not feasible, then t 
owners must be prepared to accept the full 
and cannot present a claim at any time ® 
this Government will undertake to press 

From Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nev: 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Comm: 
and pilot of the Administration measure, co? 
the view that the whole theory of the ors 
barriers erected to restrict American S!P} 
was to prevent loss of American lives This 
to be accomplished by excluding American *! 
from commerce in areas where danger of 
struction is active. The basic reason—t 4 
creation of an “incident” which might pro’ 
war spirit in this country. 

Now, however, Senator Pittman explains 
inactive combat area, it is considered 
that loss of life will occur. Thus, if owne! 
sire to risk their property it is for them to decia 
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because it’s built for FAMILY use! 


Where there’s an average, active family there has to be 
a home that will hold all the members. And The Sun 
is built the same way. To be a family newspaper it can’t 
be designed for just the man or just the woman ... it 


has to hold both of them. 


Throughout New York’s good residential areas, in both 
city and suburbs, The Sun enjoys a large and loyal fam- 
ily readership. The Sun has the great bulk of its sale 
when people who work in the city begin to go home with 
their newspapers. The Sun is also a balanced newspaper 


with excellent coverage of sports, finance and business 


The United States News 


for the men, fashions, home-making and society for the 
women and a wealth of general news, features, comics 
and departments for all members of the family group. 
With so many sales depending on family decisions now- 
adays The Sun is a powerful force for advertisers with 
worth while products to sell in New York. The Sun in- 
fluences the buying of complete families and the in- 
dividuals in them—it reaches families of the active, sub- 


stantial type who are the volume buyers in this market. 
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NEW YORK 


« +. leads all New York evening newspapers in General, Automotive, 


Financial, Retail, Department Store and Total Display Advertising, 
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larger portion of its industrial capacity will be mee 











or increase slightly 


Production Index 60 : 


60 devoted to Government orders. Such orders, un- alte 
der plans already adopted by the War Depart- 






























































Shows Steady Rise ead ! 
The Federal Reserve’s industrial production ment for use in either peace or war, will be under - 
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If this country comes to be involved in war, of 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 course, complete Government control will result. -_ 


Under the present drift toward making these 


1923-25 2/00 | , . 
= controls operative through the regular political 


make a new October record this month. Motor 
vehicle production, after rising to 76,000 in the 
first week of the month, has been interrupted 




















somewhat by the Dodge strike at Detroit. Cot- 
ton consumption at 625,000 bales last month was . errr epee —_———— 
the best for a September since 1936, after making | OP EREE: Lees SE TE VRAD HPAES NEW POMIEMINE CORPORAL departments of the Government instead of I 
a new August record the month before. Gross_ | ‘URRENT estimates of industrial activity that show it approaching and the irregular path made by the slow climb out of the pit to favor- through temporary civilian boards, the controls | 
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per cent over the same month in 1938 and chain prediction is being made that the advance will continue beyond the this autumn found both employment and pay rolls making remarkable | President is now restraining these ambitions in securiti 
store sales, as compiled by the New York Times first of the year and probably well into 1940. gains that presage the optimistic records foreseen by many for the the interest of national unity and business co- Altho 
were up 14.5 per cent—their best gain of the The chart shows the sharp fall that ensued in the depression years end of this year, —— a 
year. Retail inventories are moderate. ? creased 
Business loans of reporting Member Banks for | Tentative Plans per cen 
the week ending October 11 increased 37 mil-_ | r , —— r ; spring 
lion dollars and were 371 million higher than a | WA V VS) LRM D8 ? | For Post-War Days were th 
year earlier, continuing the sharp rise under | i 0 : With or without our participation, the war removec 
way since September 1. | abroad, it is evident, will alter the balance in our ing to | 
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one expects the boom to last for a whole year. 
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which inevitably will come crashing down to de- economy,” such as we are supposed now to have 











stroy our economic balance and produce addi- Primary production is probably runni 
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(/enmsgrai: Tax-Exempt Securities: 
War May Hasten Their Elimination 


-aTE and municipai Officials who ¢ citizens to 


\ have been protesting vigorously 

proposal, sponsored by President 
Roosevelt, to remove tax exemption 
future issues of public securi- 
,ave found a powerful ally in 


Senator Brown (Dem.), of Michi- 
chairman of the special com- 
on taxation of governmental 
and salaries, which has 
the problems in- 


ga 
mittee 
tles 

studying 


bee! 





Tax levies on future is- 
sues of public bonds, Fed- | 
eral and State, are still a 
debated issue. . . exigencies 
of war may solve it. 





in declaring all income from 
yublic securities subject to taxation, 





announced there will be no | 
! ng of that committee until 
a he first of the year. 
This decision is due to several 


although it is predicated on 
the decision of congressional leaders 


to confine all work of the special 
session, in so far as they can control 
it, to the single subject of revision of 
the Neutrality Act. Added to this, 


there 1s a reluctance to push plans 
fundamental change in taxa- 
which would affect interest 
rates of Government securities until 
the course of events created by the 
war in Europe can be forecast more 
accurately than is possible now. 


for an\ 


Proposal Opposed 
By Local Officials 


There is no indication that Presi- 


dent Roosevelt intends to abandon 
his drive to do away with tax-exempt 
securities 

Although the interest rate of Fed- 
eral obligations would have to be in- 


creased only a matter of 10 to 20 
over levels existing last 
find an identical market 
were the tax-exempt feature to be 
removed from future issues, accord- 
ing to testimony before the Brown 
committee, the effect upon interest 
rates of State, municipal and sim- 


per ent 


\ 


spring to 


ilar bonds and notes is much less 
certain in the minds of officials of 
suc 


h agencies. Thus, an active op- 
position to the proposal exists among 
such officials. 


Congress last spring enacted a law 


(Public No. 2, 76th Congress) provid- 
ing reciprocal taxation of sal- 
a of Federal, State, and local em- 
Ployees. Thus, it carried out part of 
@ program which President Roose- 
velt laid before it in April, 1938, and 
again in January, 1939. 

It has been estimated that about 
$16,000,000 in income taxes will be 
nected from State and local em- 
[ annually on salaries and 
Wages hitherto exempt from Federal 
axauion. Estimates of how much 
tes will collect from the salaries 
{ Federal employes have not been 
nade within reasonable ranges, but 


tne total will not be great, 
agree, 


far 
i0T 


it Is 
ecent Treasury Department 
showed that 23 States are in 
a position, now, to collect income 

*s from Federal employes within 
:. Jurisdiction, They are: Ala- 
ban Arkansas, California, Colo- 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 


lowa. Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
M + : : 

ea ‘ta, Missouri, Montana, New 
“exico, New York, North Carolina, 
0 


“anoma, South Carolina, South 


Nn “+ ’ . 
“akola, Vermont, West Virginia, and 


Wise 


Constitutional Questions 
Raised by the Issue 


®* more important recommen- 
submitted Congress by the 
that of removing tax- 
features from future issues 
securities, which remains 
ire decision, has been the 
of much controversy. The 
been expressed by State 
inicipal officials, and more } 
arly by the latter group, that 
rates would have to be ad- 
‘0 a point that intolerable 
would be laid upon many of 
agencies which are  hard- 
as it is to meet their obli- 


€xem 


at 


constitutional questions have 
raised; whether it is in agree- 
“ith the organic law of the 
‘Nat the end may be accom- 
.- OY Statute, or whether a con- 
*“4WUonal amendment would be re- 
°c. With regard to taxation of 
{sation of public employes, 
constitutional question was 
Tiginally, and it may be 
8t forward when the tax is ap- 
1940 











Rooseveit's 
It is difficult for almost all | 


position 15 


understand why a con- 


stitutional 


‘ provision (referring to 
the Sixteenth Amendment) permit- 
ting taxes on ‘income from what- 


ever source derived’ does not mean 


‘from whatever source derived.’” 


Therefore, he believes the end can 
be atcomplished by enacting a law. 
In a surprise move last summer, 


Byrd 


Senator 


of Senator Barkley (Dem.) of Ken- 
tucky, the majority floor leader. This 
bill, however, was not considered by 
the House whose banking and cur- 
rency committee has its own meas- 
ure on the calendar, and without the 
Byrd amendment. 

Outstanding tax-exempt securities 
exceed $65,000,000,000, according to 





Harris & Ewing—Underwood & Underwood 
Senator Brown 


ON THE SIDELINE—TAX-EXEMPTION 


Senator Brown (Dem.), of Michigan, chairman of a special com- 
mittee on governmental securities and salaries taxation, is planning 


a meeting after the first of the year. 


Still remembered is Senator 


Byrd’s (Dem.), of Virginia, suggestion that securities to be issued 
under the defeated lending bill be taxable as to income yielded. 





in connection with Senate 
eration of the Administration's lend- 
ing bill, Senator Byrd (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia offered an amendment that se- 
curities proposed to be issued under 
that bill should be taxable as to the 
income they yielded. President 
Roosevelt said at conferences 
such a move would be interesting as 


press 


a step in the right direction. The 
Senate adopted the Byrd amend- 
ment, 44 to 37, over the opposition 


consid- | 


Treasury estimates, of which about 
$15,000,000,000 are held by govern- 
ments and governmental agencies. 
The supply, Treasury officials further 
have asserted, “is greatly in excess 
of the demand for such securities on 
the part of individuals who are sub- 
ject to the high income-tax rates” 
and that, in consequence, a heavy 
volume must be disposed of to insti- 
tutions and individuals to whom the 


tax-exempt feature has little value. 


| 


+ Labor: NEW RESTRICTIONS ON UNIONS + 


Mecosqnrauen * 


" Pyporer sa attacks on many union 


practices, notably jurisdictional | 


strikes, the slow-down and other re- 
straints on production, in the view 
of union leaders, mark the begin- 
ning of a new phase in the Govern- 
ment’s labor policy. 

Back in Washington after a fort- 
night of conventions, union leaders 
are pointing out two events as tan- 
gible evidence that labor’s wheel of 
fortune has spun again in Washing- 
ton. The result, they declare, is that 





A turn in labor's fortune 
wheel? . . . Federal anti- 
trust policy and its effect 
on union activities. 











the once all-protecting arm of Gov- 
ernment may become a wall to re- 
strict union activities. 

The events singled out for concern 
by both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations are activities of 
the Anti-trust Division, Department 


of Justice. They are: 
1. Launching of the drive to 
smash restraints of trade in the 


building industry which allegedly 
have been imposed by unions. 

2. Prosecution resulting in indict- 
ments charging local leaders of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (AFL) with violating the anti- 
trust laws in a Jurisdictional strike 
in Washington, D. C. 


Both Labor Groups 
Oppose Trust Argument 


Against both these actions, the 
AFL is counter-attacking. William 
Green, president of the AFL, is 


scheduled to confer on Oct. 25 with 
Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of anti- 
trust enforcement. On the same 
day, AFL attorneys will argue in 
Federal District court their motion 
that the grand jury indictment of 
the teamsters’ union be quashed. 
Meanwhile, CIO leaders, although 
not directly concerned in these 


. THE ANTI-TRUST CAMPAIGN: 
+ 
A TEST IN BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Newsgramz * 
YREATLY augmented is the Gov- 
ernment police force which pa- 
precincts of competitive 
These policemen are “trust 
busters”—members of the Anti-trust 
Division, Department of Justice. 
They number 220 now, as compared 
with 90 last year and with nine, 30 


the 
business. 


trols 


years ago when President Theodore 
Roosevelt swung his “big stick” 
against the trusts. 


The chief jobs of this augmented 





| trusts is developing .. . the 
building industry as an ex- 
ample. 


nal | 


How the drive against | 
| 





police force are to prevent business 
men, big or little, organizing 
to avoid price competition; and to 


from 


break up organizations designed to 
hold up prices. 

To this end, the trust busters are 
preparing to hale before the courts 
a major part of the country’s con- 
struction and building industry 


made up for the most part of thou- 
sands of small business men, Grand 
jury investigations, already begun 
in New York and Cleveland, will 
spread soon to some 30 other com- 
munities 

Under active surveillance § are 
many other industries. Investiga- 
tions of the steel, sulphur, fertilizer, 
newsprint, and Pacific Coast oil in- 
dustries have been announced. Re- 
tailers, real estate dealers and others 
have been warned. 


Inquiry Into Building: 
Lessons It May Teach 
As a consequence, the develop- 
ment of the Government’s drive on 
organizations in the building indus- 
try is being watched with care by 
most business men. From it they 
expect to find a guide for future con- 
duct, a knowledge of business prac- 
tices which the Government may 
use as a basis for prosecution. From 
it they will also learn the extent to 
which the courts will support such 
charges 
The thesis 
simple one 
low-cost 


of the campaign is a 
There is a great need 
housing in the United 
building industry,. op- 


pre-depression levels, 


for 


States. The 





ttle to meet this 


terials and 
on the in- 
troduction of new methods and ma- 


,Or Me 





strictions 





Harris & Ewing 
BUSINESS HIS PRECINCT 


Assistant Attorney General Thur- 


in charge of anti-trust 
is pressing ahead with 
of enforcement on a 
scale larger and more rigid than 
experienced in many years. 


man Arnold, 
enforcement, 
a campaign 





responsi- 
need and 


part 
between 


are in la 
the gap 
yorformance. 

Preliminary investigations have 
directed the attention of Mr. Ar- 
nold's Division to five groups within 
the building industry, each of which 
may be keeping potential pioneers in 
prefabrication and low cost housing 
These groups are: 
in building mate- 


rge 


} Sny 
yie ior 


out of the field. 
Local dealers 


General contractors who make 
contracts with the architect or pros- 
pective owner and who then per- 
form part of the work and sublet 
other parts of it; 

Subcontractors, each of whom 
takes a contract to do one or more 
tvpes of work upon a building; 

Building trades unions; and 

Public officials, who may be 
ponsible for unreasonable restraints 
under the cloak of local building 
codes or of a local or State law which 
requires the licensing of contractors 
or of labor 

The five groups comprise the 
major part of the building inaustry. 
Each of these groups is highly or- 


re- 





ganized. The Justice Department 
charges that through their combi- 
nations they have restrained trade 
1 violation of the anti-trust laws 
A ma facie case for the exist- 
nee of restraints has been ad- 
anced by the Department on the 
oasis of price statistics. Statistics 


vanced to show: 





~y + ing materials declined more than 


that of other durable goods during 
the depression, the prices of build- 
ing materials declined less. When 
prices turned upward in 1933 build- 
ing materials rose more rapidly in 
price than other commodities. Other 
building costs are said to move in 
the same way as the cost of mate- 
rials, 


It is the machinery within the in- 
dustry, created to maintain high 
prices or to prevent price wars, 
which the Government now proposes 
to break up. 

Thus any businessman or labor 
union official, or city or state offi- 
cia! who takes part in an arrange- 
ment, whether through a trade as- 
sociation mémbership, labor union 
agreement, or public ordinance, may 
expect to be investigated, and, per- 
haps, prosecuted. 


Price Statistics : 
Restraint They Show 


Among the specific practices 
which the Division may be expected 
to prosecute as restraints of trade 
are maintenance of bid depositories, 
minimum price agreements, arrange- 
ments which limit the number of 
firms which may be permitted to 
submit bids for construction work. 

In the same way, the Department 
may be expected t@ prosecute labor 
unions and their leaders for impos- 
ing restraints such as refusing to 
work on materials not supplied by 
the contractor, thus making it dif- 
ficult for consumers to buy mate- 
rials directly from independent dis- 
tributors. 

Unions may be prosecuted for re- 
fusal to work on power-driven equip- 
ment, or for imposing limitations on 
the size of the equipment, thereby 
reducing the amount of work which 
could be done with it. In the same 
way, restraints imposed by unions 
on the amount of work which may 
be done by each workman, on the 
number of helpers that May be em- 
ployed, and on the activities and 
number of foremen, are expected to 
be the subject of action. 

The connection between the build- 
ing industry and local political 
leaders may be subject of court ac- 
tion on the theory that this con- 
nection may be responsible for some 
city and State laws which are being 
used to restrain building. In many 
cases, the provisions of ; 
ing and safety laws 
bring public authority 
port of private 


these licens- 
are said to 
to the sup- 
restraints by con- 


Althcugh the production of build- | tractors and unions, 


& 





marries & Ewing 
WAGE-HOUR CHIEF 


For the time being, Harold Jacobs 
(above) will act as Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator, until arrangements have 
been completed for the new Admin- 
istrator, Col. Philip Fleming, to 
take over the office vacated by Elmer 
Andrews. 





events, point out that, in both, the 
Government has taken a _ position 
similar to that of the Apex Hosiery 
Company and the Republic Steel 
Corporation. Both these companies 
have damage suits pending against 
CIO unions; both contend that 
unions are subject to the anti-trust 
laws, a contention to which the CIO 
takes vigorous exception. 

Further, union attorneys agree 
that if the Government succeeds un- 


der the anti-trust law in convicting 


unions which limit the amount of 
work a worker may do, many exist- 


ing management-union contracts will 


be jeopardized. 

Controversy over attempts by un- 
ions to limit production is under- 
lined in the current dispute between 
the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) and the Chrysler Corporation. 

Best illustrating the difficulty 
which meets any attempe to estab- 
lish charges of a slow-down strike 
is the testimony of a Chrysler fore- 


man during the current dispute. 
Said he: 
“I have many times stood and 


watched a man in my department 
for a long period of time. I know 
he is pulling a slow-down on me be- 
cause he isn’t turning out the nor- 
mal amount of work. But, I can’t 
catch him loafing.” - 


Technique of Slow-down 
How It Operates 

The technique of the “slow-down” 
is as old as the machine itSelf. It 
succeeds best in mass production in- 
dustries where machine operations 
are completely interdependent. 

Thus, in the Chrysler Corporation 
when one out of every four bodies 
to pass through the paint room was 
skipped, the entire assembly line was 
disrupted. The skipped units had 
to be taken from the line and re- 
routed through the paint room, and 
a body shortage soon develops on 
the line ahead. 

In other operations, a few em- 
ployes who become over-meticulous, 
spend extra seconds in getting every 
operation just right, who make an 
extra pull to tighten every bolt, who 
develop a slight awkwardness in han- 


dling a welding gun, can soon fall 
behind the speed of the assembly 
line and be forced to skip entire 


units to keep pace with the speed 
of the line. 

When this situation became acute 
at the Dodge plant, the company 
shut the factory down. The em- 
ployes flatly denied they were 
staging a slow-down, insisted 
that the workers were unable to 
keep up with production rates estab- 
lished by the company when work 
started on new models. 


W age-Hour Shakeup: 
What It Means 


EED for more efficient enforce- 

ment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, rather than a desire for 
any basic change in policies, is given 
by Labor Department officials as the 
reason behind the change in man- 
agement of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision. 

From the new management, busi- 
ness men may_~ expect definite 
changes in the inspection and liti- 
gation practices of the Division. 
For instance, Department officials 
expect that the Administrator will 
consolidate his field force with that 
of the Public Contracts Division 

At present both agencies are en- 
forcing wage and hour regulations. 
Both have independent field forces. 
The result is a duplication of effort 
and of records, as well as unneces- 
sary expense. 


Just who will nead the new man- 
agement of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision is by no means certain, de- 
pite the President’s designation of 
Lt. Col. Philip B. Fleming. Colonel 
Fleming is an active officer in the 

} Army. Engineers Corps; previously | 








{ he was administrator of the Public 


Works Administration. 

Because military law prevents an 
active officer from becoming admin- 
istrator of a civilian agency, a spe- 
cial Act of Congress wil! be required 
to permit Colonel Fleming to assume 
the position of Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator. 

During a 30-day interim period, 
Harold Jacobs has been designated to 
the duties of Deputy Administrator. 
Mr. Jacobs, formerly managing edi- 
tor of several newspapers in the 
Scripps Howard chain, has been 


serving as assistant administrator in ° 


charge of the information section. 
Some observers expect that a ree 
consideration of the minimum wage 
structure in the textile industry will 
result from the change in top pere 
in the Wage and Hour Die 
President Roosevelt is on 
record as favoring a differential in 
the textile wage structure permit- 
ting a lower minimum in southern 
States than elsewhere in the country. 
A wage order recently issued by 
former Administrator Elmer F. An- 
drews, resigned, provides for no dif- 
ferential, fixes wages in the textile 
industry at 32! cents an hour. 


sonnel 


vision. 
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dining, dancing and entertainment. 
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THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 


rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com-) 
“plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an exe’ 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 
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On the 6sth floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 
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* “Plastic dishes with pictures 
of Mickey Mouse—how in the world 
did Westinghouse get into that 
line?” asked a buyer. Well, it’s an 
odd story, showing how the logic 
of production sometimes leads to 


surprising answers. 


* Among the many electrical 
products that we make are the out- 
lets, switches, plugs, fuses and other 
little connections needed in a wir- 
ing system. They are known as 
Bryant and Hemco wiring devices, 
and are made in our factory in 
Bridgeport. In 1928, when the 
amazing possibilities of plastics were 
startling industry, we took over a 
nearby plastics plant to mould these 


various devices. 


¢ The capacity of this plant 
was greater than our needs, so we 
either had to cut it down or find 
new uses for plastics. About that 
time, scientists created new plastics 
in vivid, rainbow colors—marvel- 
ously suited to tableware, toys, 
smokers’ fittings and hundreds of 
such things. It seemed a long jump 
from dynamos and motors, but we 
had the plant and the plastics, so 


we plunged into the new field. 


* Famous designers went to 


work — skilled tool'makers made 


hundreds of new dies — we hired 
salesmen who knew dishes and tum- 
blers rather than switches and plugs 
—and almost before we knew it, had 
an important new business on 
our hands. 


© Our first big hit was with cuil- 
dren. They were delighted with 
fascinating dishes decorated with 
pictures of Mickey Mouse, Snow 
White, and other lovable people 
who live in story books. We have 
sold millions of dishes glorifying 
Mickey and his gang! And millions 
of gaily colored spoons, plates, tum- 
blers and kitchenware, all identified 
by the well known names they bear 
—Hemcoware or Safetyware. That 
ashtray on your desk, the plastic 
housing of your new electric razor 
or the beautiful plastic cabinet of 
your bedside radio—they probably 
are all of our make. 


¢ Today, this plastics plant is 
busy with orders from chain and 
department stores from all over the 
country...from sales organizations 
who use these products for premi- 
ums and novelties...and from man- 
ufacturers who are using plastic 
parts in their products. 


* To ws Westinghouse people, 
trained as we are to do years of 
research before launching a new 
electrical product, this overnight 
success that seems almost to have 
come out of the air, is startling and 
refreshing. Actually, of course, it 
did take a lot of planning and good 
team work—but still, it’s fun to look 
back and see how Mickey Mousa 
came to join the Westinghouse 


family. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ) ? “1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will ! 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (3B Wl (4 defend to the death your right to say it.” | 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” VOLTAIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Vol. VII, No. 43 October 23, 1939 
| 
| ~ 
PEACE Now! 
r 
Inevitably There Must Be a Just Peace—The Terms and Conditions Are Known Now So _ 
Why Not Skip the War and Go Directly to the Main Issues Which Are 
Economic?—A Formula Is Offered as a Basis for an Armistice 
——— By DAviD LAWRENCE - 
J 
HE war can go on until the Allies win—or the war they not perceived the need for surrendering economic tive peace-time pursuits. Arrangements for the flotation I 
can go on until Germany wins. But in the end there sovereignties. European states must do likewise. Then of the loan could be handled on the basis of $2,000,000,000 ( 
must be a peace conference. there will be no need for “buffer states” and “corridors” subscriptions each year for the next five years, the details fol 
And if a peace treaty with unjust terms is signed, and “mutual assistance” treaties. to be arranged by the Bank of International Settlements : 
there will subsequently be another war. Peoples do not America as a powerful neutral can initiate peace negoti- in collaboration with the central banks of Europe. The a“ 
continue indefinitely in subjugation. Absolute victory ations now. To the outcry that this would be “prema- plan could include subscriptions to the loan by mem- ins 
based on a dictated peace of injustice is never permanent. ture” it need only be said that it has always been “prema- bers of the Pan American Union as well as by European the 
The civilized world knows today—or should know— ture” heretofore to offer peace until one side or the other and Asiatic states, the amounts to be s‘sscribed to be in / 
the elements of a just peace. The concessions and adjust- is exhausted. That formula has not abolished but stimu- proportion to the percentages of world trade possessed by and 
ments that must be made are known in the inner hearts lated wars. It is never premature to offer peace before a each nation, taking an average for the period from 1932 oxi 
and minds of statesmen on every side. war resolves itself into a war of exhaustion. to 1939. 4 
So why continue the war? Why not skip the months of There must be, as Woodrow Wilson said early in the ; 
bloodshed and murder and destruction and get to the last war, a “peace without victory.” It does not mean PROTECTION yo oe eareten .- 
peace conference now? surrender by one side or the other but concessions from to be entrusted with the “ 
Immediately it will be demanded: “Make peace with both sides toward a common objective. This is the hu- FOR RIGHTS power to arrange for financial ~ 
Hitler? And what about restoring independence to Po- mane course and the sensible course, for in no belligerent OF MINORITIES consortiums embracing former 7 
land and Czechoslovakia?” country today is there the slightest enthusiasm for the or- tay German colonial possessions and in| 
The answers are simple if we care to be realistic. ganized murder that is being carried on at the front. permitting a new economic participation by all Europe. ann 
Neither the continuance nor abdication of Herr Hitler is To enable the discussion to get started it is desirable 8. Agreement that the economic federation should I 
the real issue any more than the political boundaries of that neutral opinion be mobilized first. Governments arrange for the repatriation of populations wherever prac- mer 
large or small states constitute insuperable obstacles to have to await the crystallization of opinion but citizens ticable but that minorities in all countries shall be’ pro- os 
peace. and particularly the members of the press have a duty to tected by uniform regulations insuring their status on an oe 
urge that formulas for peace be debated now. equality with the majorities in each country but in no case : " 
SETTLEMENT The main questions are €co- Ww gg are minorities to enjoy any privileges or immunities M 
nomic. The existence or non-ex- A FORMULA oe Prone, ae , greater than those permitted to majorities under the do- nai 
MUST BE BASED istence of a Polish corridor or a TO SOLVE CHIEF on this page such a proposal. It mestic laws of éach country. not 
ON ECONOMICS port for Poland on the Baltic is thee cn ag sachet = 9. Agreement that an armistice shall be proclaimed ab 
not the fundamental point. What PROBLEMS - immediately upon acceptance of the whole plan by the crea 
difference does a Polish corridor or a criss-cross road or - the economic problems be tack- belligerent governments and that a military and naval . 
a port on the seacoast make if hereafter an economic and = mci stag afterwards. : . status quo shall be maintained during the armistice with be 
not a military concept is to prevail in the life of Europe? — aA ‘i mi doubt if the sede wie pone the right on the part of all countries now belligerents to ™ 
If, of course, we are to dedicate this world to permanent mentioned in 9 ae . es acceptable ee Saas resume trade with each other and with neutral countries r 
war then the strategic line-up alone is of importance. If would be ens > we ds — ie the question of boun- free from interference, the quantities or quotas of imports tl 
Europe is to commit itself once more to the balance-of- daries or of politica COveregawes: and exports not to exceed, however, the amounts nor- reco 
power doctrine then peace cannot come till war has ex- ‘The yon nore presented ia intended as o aes toward mally imported or exported in the same corresponding to si 
hausted humanity’s fighting powers and the world has the discussion. Other editors better qualified will have months, using the aver for th ding 3 tant 
Fig gP 9 ’ ints to add or subtract or modify. But that we should age pret. Soeplngene. der gine eigggg dh aeohetr 
learned the futility of suicide as the only answer to oo : y basis of arriving at the fixed quotas. An international met 
. ; . skip the war and go direct to the peace conference seems . : . ; P, 
national and international problems. : : committee would be appointed to issue trade licenses. 
But it must be assumed that the world desires political — # ee ae on WOR on —s - 
. . . ss P This plan is submitted wholly on the initiative of The . are 
questions with their devastating influence to cease breed- angeh y : THE OBSTACLES 10. Agreement in advance h 
; ; : United States News and does not represent the view of any . — 
ing unrest internally and externally among nations. If sodadieeesedtin Diittn maiillinih caties Ee din tontie: die ala tail that sessions of the Peace Com- year 
so, then there must be economic understandings first. : parte: € pu ny Sey ne ~ . ~ . TO MAKING mittee shall last not longer than Ct 
If countries have an economic set-up which makes it OR GUNS SF Pre Ges, OF & Seer ge, three months from date of the nue 
, : : : : their earnest consideration. The plan follows: OF ARMISTICE ae ar 
possible for them to live and give economic opportunity 2, The cnneintment of « Pence Gonunittes of ules oJ beginning of the armistice, un- 
to their citizens, then dictators have less chance to exploit de salad sii eaieamaninaal f gong . less extended by majority vote of the conference and then In 
peoples. Unemployment always sows the seeds of po- P ve GS GReR GE the govern- only for a period not longer than three months thereafter. prog 
litical unrest and enables one-man governments to come mente <f Cagmmny, arent armor, Feanes, Saty, Runise, What are the real obstacles to the acceptance of the ci 
into power. Herr Hitler is no exception to the age-old ~— Pe ape pea aye gsc ns 0 foregoing ten points? Pride of governments may be set old 
rule that when peoples are starved they rally behind the shine oid aie +n dial “" “A vince protien down as foremost with the desire to retain for all times hae 
leader who affords them hope of sustenance. ernments of Europe, to be chosen by mutual ; &< what is already possessed. WP. 
‘ Ages y mutual consultation But pride is not justified if we know at heart that we bank 
REVIVAL OF What difference would it make (and in the event of disagreement, final selection to be are in the wrong or that we are using our properties for TI) 
who held the title of chancellor made by the Pope), and one representative to be selected selfish purposes. more 
WORLD TRADE of Germany if never again one by mutual consultation among the members of the an The British and French do not pretend that their post- a pu 
IS NEEDED man could have in his hands the — Union—this delegate to represent the Pan war policies have been wise or that theVersailles Treaty 
__ casting of the die for war or merican Union rather than any one government. was a just settlement. Their spokesmen have lately made -m 
peace or the suppression of human liberty? What pos- AN ECONOMIC 2.. Agreement in advance healthful acknowledgment of error. _ 
sible reason would peoples have for giving up their liber- by the Peace Committee to con- What then prevents peace now? We are told that “— 
ties to fascism or communism hereafter if they were as- FEDERATION OF sider all ethnological and all eco- “Hitler must go” or “Hitlerism must be extinguished the t 
sured an economic living space in the world? ALL EUROPE nomic questions which have been first” and that the “word of the German government” of th 
Germany needs outlets for her exports and for her large the cause of international fric- cannot be accepted. But it may be that if we will ap- of F 
population which is congested in a relatively small area. tion in Europe in the last 25 years. proach the matter properly we can obtain the written ar 
Britain and France need the GCORGENC advantages of 3. Agreement that an economic federation of Eu- word of the German nation. Once economic questions are Rs. 
peace because they must maintain trade routes to their ropean states shall be formed and governed by a council settled, the Peace Committee can insist that all European ‘ re 
colonies and also give their peoples employment. of nine representatives to be chosen from European gov- nations agree hereafter that a national referendum, free . 
All the world, including America, wants employment ernments, belligerent and neutral, on the basis of individ- from coercion of any kind, must be taken before there is , 
resumed and trade revived. Credits must flow across ual capacity rather than nationality (and in the event of resort to war. is ye 
boundaries again and capital must be restored to peace- disagreement the selection to be made from a panel to be The so-called Ludlow Constitutional amendment ref- term 
time uses. No economic settlement in Europe can be submitted by the participating governments to the Pope erendum pledging the American people not to go to wart Gern 
made without America’s whole-hearted cooperation. The at Rome) or by a committee of three neutral governments except when their territory is actually invaded contains ati 
best way for America to avoid war, therefore, is to start mutually agreed upon by the members of the Peace Com- the germ of the new means of preventing political ques- v- 
now to assure peace in the world. mittee with the understanding that the decision of the tions from provoking war. But this principle of human a 
The necessities of the hour are economic. Once the three neutral governments shall be final as to personnel. freedom must be international adopted to become effec- — 
— a of he pite - solved, the economic 4. It should be understood in advance that all agree- tive. Only when territories a ma ee should govern- ian 
=, aun Shue ie fen eae ees "ees ste C000 pox aeoeian woe gan rd 
° . onciude i j endi 
When there is reciprocal trade and economic freedom its sessions and that this joint agreement of the European by nnd he ty ieee eae on ish 
and when small nations as well as large are deprived of governments represented on the Peace Committee shall fee ‘thane ie net novel - tae &< belli wi -_ set-be 
= — to put bag neighbors into economic subjec- remain in force for a period of 12 , ears. a ts ae uma Se ee. an 
ion, . . , aa ‘ trality 
i ldataacaei ieee mane cues a — 
What must be rearranged are the economic sovereign- customs duties as between members of the federation, on Bm palatine te camaeenae” te ary E 
ties of mankind—the nations that have wealth must real- the one hand, and as between members of the federation act of negotiation now would mean the awa 4 from the the § 
costes magna wit hold selfishly - ya me ” and non-federation states in other parts of the world. hands of one-man governments to the hands of peoples Ho a 
rte Scenery ave-not nations struggle desperately wea tae phe 0 > —— = oe the power to continue war or establish peace. It is not a — 
The thirteen original colonies in America would have the economic federation, of a $10 000 000 a ai a : pens: change of personnel but a new political and economic | 
sown the seeds of perpetual strife on this continent had . nance the transition from armament-building to tea a psninenll pene needs and which the whole world ; 
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